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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


0 6 OF TM ses 


1946 SUMMER SESSION 


eo Se 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Printed on pages 233 to 251 of this issue 


A SUMMER SEMESTER—May 30 to September 14 


Registration for the summer semester will be held May 30 to June 1 and classes will 
start June 3. This session offers opportunity for a full semester’s work in all four years 
of the undergraduate program. The course in Engineering (8 weeks) begins July 5 


AN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—June 22 to August 16 


Registration will be held on June 21, 22, and classes will begin on June 24. This 
session is pointed to the needs of graduates and undergraduates, especially profes- 
sional educators. A rich offering is available for both elementary and secondary 
teachers on the graduate level, including workshops, clinics and an elementary labora- 
tory school. For administrators the offering includes work in basic problems, law, build- 
ings, business management and finances. A curriculum workshop will also be held 


Special courses in guidance and post-war education are included in the 
eight-week offerings. An Institute on Rehabilitation will be continued this 
summer. Special courses in health education will also be offered. 


The University of Wisconsin has recently established a rich program in radio education 
which utilizes various colleges, schools and departments of the University along with 
WHA, the State Radio Station, which happens to have been the first operating radio 
station in the country. The following offering in radio education will be available this 
summer: Elements of broadcasting; Radio workshop; Radio and society; Public Service 
Radio Institute; The Radio Institute 

The course in visual education will be centered around use. There will also be a 


course in the local production of visual materials. A visual education institute will be 


held July 15-19 


Full details of the 1946 Summer Session as now planned may be secured by writing the 
Dean of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 








Your Attention is Called 
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Editorial Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





WE DO NOT APOLOGIZE 

We begin the year by breaking a rule. In 
this issue there is an article of such length 
as would ordinarily disqualify it for publica- 
tion. But, this is not an ordinary article. Who 
Wants Taxes Cut?, written by a small-city ed- 
itor, pulls aside the curtain of mystery which 
has obscured the genesis and operation of most 
of the “‘tax-payer associations.” Such organiza- 
tions exist in Wisconsin. Among their chief 
activities is playing up educational per capita 
costs in cities, counties, and state. If they have 
ever spoken out for better support of common 
school or higher education in Wisconsin, we 
ask to be reminded. The Journal has repeatedly 
pointed out the doings of these “fact-finding” 
groups and their reluctance to identify their 
wherewithal, and which drew some uncompli- 
mentary replies directed at your editor. 

This article describes the tax leaguers more 
effectively than we could ever hope to do it 
and we urge you to read it. It is an analysis 
of these associations, not by a pay-roller, tax- 
eater, public parasite, or impractical pedagog, 
but by a newspaper editor, a fellow who knows 
how the wheels go around and what makes 
them turn. It is a long article and we reprint it, 
without apologies, to make ‘its significant in- 
formation available to our members. 


* 
INTEREST IN YOUTH—AT LONG LAST 


The public seems at long last to wake up 
to the necessity for constructive activity in be- 
half of youth. For years the absence of suit- 
able recreational facilities has been publicized 
by organizations which saw the plight of the 
teen-agers. They pleaded for youth centers, 
playgrounds, and wholesome opportunities for 
fun, but, by and large, governing bodies ig- 
nored modest requests for appropriations. Day 
by day the price for this misdirected economy 
is assuming more alarming proportions. 

Perhaps the most convincing testimony on 
the gravity of the situation cames from J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, FBI chief. In his address to the 
police chiefs convention in Miami he stressed 
the importance of keeping our homefront se- 
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cure. He said the time has come when par- 
ents should be held responsible to society; that 
juvenile delinquency does not occur until adults 
first become delinquent. The most recent fig- 
ures show that 21% of all arrests are of per- 
sons under 21. More persons of 17 years of 
age are arrested than in any other age group. 
Those under 21 years of age represent 15% 
of all murderers, 36% of all robbers, 51% of 
all burglaries, 34% of all thieves, 26% of all 
arsonists, and 62% of all car thieves. The ar- 
rests of girls under 18 have increased 198% 
since prewar 1939, while arrests of boys un- 
der 18 for sundry crimes have risen as much 
as 101% in certain crime categories. 

Mr. Hoover pleads for correction of our 
mistakes and removal of forces which have 
contributed to the shocking record. A con- 
sciousness of the seriousness of the crime wave 
is expressing itself in general demands for at- 
tention to youth. Vigorous and vibrant, youth 
seeks an outlet through activity. Whether it 
is to be in questionable or beneficial activity 
depends upon the adults. The delinquent war- 
time youth has become the hardened criminal 
of today. His crimes make the headlines every 
day. 

No indictment of our sense of human values 
is as heavy as the carefree way in which we 
permitted the spirit of our youth to be under- 
mined. In contrast with our neglect of duty 
to youth one has only to compare our policy 
with England’s foresight. England, still in- 
spired by Goldsmith’s warning that “ill fares 
the land”, and handicapped by the blighting 
effect of 
herself by caring for her children and youth. 
Whereas her adult population is on a bare 
subsistence diet, her children get milk, proteins, 
fats, and citrus fruits with the result that they 
are plump and rosy-cheeked. Her schools and 


a long war, is determined to save 


available rooms are being used as youth centers 
and community centers. If a tired and worn 
out population can do this for youth, why 
should not we build a strong young America? 
It will be our first line of defense and the 
schools will welcome such influences as most 
helpful in the educational program. 
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THE WEA IN 1945 


VEN though the customary report of the 

secretary to the Representative Assembly 
was impossible this year he feels than an in- 
formal commentary upon the activities of the 
association is appropriate. 

In order to dispel any misgivings that the 
cancellation of the convention might suspend 
or slow up association activities, it is due the 
officers and committees to say that the year 
1945 was characterized by as many WEA pro- 
jects as any previous year. The work of the 
association increased in tempo and scope. The 
unexpected end of the war and the accumula- 
tion of problems during the years of world 
conflict presented many difficulties. These were 
accepted by the WEA in every case where the 
facilities of the association might be of ser- 
vice, 


Committees Make Excellent Progress 

The Executive committee realized that can- 
cellation of the convention would lead to some 
loss of professional solidarity and interest, de- 
spite the fact that it is only one of the ben- 
efits of membership. To compensate in some 
measure for the absence of the inspiration of 
the big meeting, the committee felt that local 
associations should be encouraged to conduct 
meetings of their own or combinations of lo- 
cals for that purpose. To assist in financing 
these affairs the committee authorized a refund 
of forty cents per WEA member. This is ac- 
tually more than the per capita cost of the 
state convention but the committee inclined to 
generosity for the sake of better programs. 
This gesture on the part of the WEA has been 
well received. Many institutes have already 
been held, and we suspect that before the end 
of the school year practically all associations 
will have availed themselves of the opportunity. 

Another timely action of the Executive com- 
mitttee was its establishment of a Federal Com- 
modities committee in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of war materials usable in schools 
were made available. A special committee with 
operating funds was necessary to insure the 
participation of all schools. This was done, and 
a revolving fund of $10,000 provided. More 
detailed information on this will appear in the 
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Council report. Already, about a million dol- 
lars worth of material has been secured and 
more is coming in. There is general approval 
of the expenditure of the WEA which brings 
badly needed equipment to our schools. The 
committee handling this big business deserves 
much credit for the many hours they have de- 
voted to securing goods, distributing them, 
and keeping posted on changing and intricate 
federal regulations. 

Another continued project is WEA participa- 
tion in the Cooperative Curriculum Program 
in which most teachers associations are pres- 
ently engaged. 

Long before the end of the war serious 
thought was given by our national educational 
leadership to education as an instrument for 
peace. It was included in the San Francisco 
charter after a hard fight. Recently there was 
concluded a world conference on education in 
London. Much _ initial Opposition has disap- 
peared, and the importance of education in 
the world scene is admitted. A year ago your 
Executive committee, sensing the need for di- 
rection among Wisconsin teachers in this mat- 
ter, authorized the appointment of a Committee 
on International Relations. It has been ap- 
pointed. One of its functions will be to con- 
duct a section meeting in this field during the 
annual convention. The Executive committee 
also voted WEA participation in a proposal 
of the NEA to conduct a world conference 
of voluntary teachers’ associations after the war 
when travel conditions permit. Outstanding 
projects such as group insurance for those who 
were unable to secure it and its promotion were 
successfully completed by the Welfare com- 
mittee. That committee's report will elaborate 
upon its work. 


It should be stated that the WEA played an 
important role preparatory to the investigation 
of pension systems by a legislative committee. 
A joint committee of the annuity and retire- 
ment board and WEA retirement committee 
was set up last summer. On December 7, mem- 
bers of the teachers retirement system met with 
the joint committee to discuss the various as- 
pects of the system which might come within 
the scope of the investigation. Members ap- 
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preciated the opportunity to express themselves, 
all of which is in accordance with the dem- 
ocratic spirit of the WEA and which your of- 
ficers are determined to protect. 

The foregoing by no means exhausts the ac- 
tivities of the association in behalf of teachers 
and schools. A continuous round of problems 
has appeared during the year and there is no 
reason to assume that the trend will lessen. In 
deserved justice to the Executive committee it 
should be made known that the committee has 
not avoided any activity which seemed legit- 
imate for the association. It has met 
reasonable request for service and has never 
hesitated to make 
when necessary. The open-minded spirit of the 


every 
adequate appropriations 


committee in assuming new responsibilities 
merits the approval of our members. 

Since the standing committees will present 
reports upon their work, I shall omit enumer- 
ation of their activities. Committees and chair- 
men have devoted unlimited effort to serve 
your interests. These assignments require a 
great deal of time and study. During the year 
there has been the closest cooperation between 
committees. Each knows what the other is do- 
ing. They have integrated their efforts, and 
this is conducive to a well-knit program. The 
cordial relationship existing among these work- 
ing groups is significant. Their realistic ap- 
proach to tasks at hand and their stimulating 
counsel are invaluable to the headquarters staff 
upon which falls much of the responsibility 
to carry out the program of the association. 


Legislation 

There is need for coordinated effort by ed- 
ucator and citizen organizations in legislative 
activity. While the WEA undertook steps to- 
ward this end in past years, the practical ex- 
igencies surrounding legislative problems pre- 
vented full realization of the aims. The Ex- 
ecutive committee and Council on Education 
are considering means of attaining maximum 
coordination of groups interested in school leg 
islation. The WEA legislative program of 1943 
was enacted in its entirety because all members 
agreed to it, and the parts of the program 
were fully publicized and explained to the 
public and lawmakers in advance of the ses- 
sion. The fact that various groups are now 
giving attention to it is encouraging. 
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Headquarters Office 

The central office staff continues increasingly 
to be a clearing house for general information 
and specific data. Local associations, adminis- 
trators, and outside agencies supply a steady 
flow of requests. As stated on previous occa- 
sions, file your requests. If we haven't the 
answer, we shall try to find it somewhere. Our 
aim is to assist groups and individuals. 

Among the more important research projects 
carried on this year is a comprehensive tabula- 
tion of salaries of teachers, principals, and ad 
ministrators; also, a study on business condi 
tions and living costs. Such materials are sent 
to the general mailing list. 

A unique and ambitious study is presently 
under way with the assistance of 6000 teachers 
to determine whether or not the usual living 
cost indices are valid or truly applicable to 


the dollars and cents life of the teacher. 


We also have begun an analysis of the state 
aid distribution formulae of other states. This 
should be helpful in future state aid legislation. 

The office emphasizes public relations work 
not only through its own facilities, but in the 
more important local areas. Every city or dis- 
trict needs to tell the story of the schools and 
children. One effective way to tell the story is 
by showing “Pop Rings the Bell” and ‘‘Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow.” Our supply of the first 
film is ample to meet requests. It is hoped that 
a few additional prints of the second film may 
be obtained to provide wider coverage. 

Those articles in the Journal by Otis Crosby 
are recommended for practical PR suggestions. 

Staff members are working on a Handbook 
describing the WEA and compiled for special 
assistance to local associations. It is being pre- 
pared in the expectation that it will assist in 
vitalizing local association activity. The Locals 
committee urges that more regular meetings of 
associations be held in view of removal of ra- 
tioning. 

A considerable portion of the secretary's 
time is devoted to attending WEA committee 
meetings, making arrangements, and collecting 
data required for their deliberations. He and 
staff members attend numerous conferences of 
other associations. The WEA is increasingly 
called upon to supply representation in fields 
of general public welfare. 


The office acknowledges the splendid coop- 
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eration and support of the President and the 
Executive committee. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 

During 1945, the size of the Journal was 
curtailed by paper restrictions. These have 
been lifted, but there is no guarantee of a larger 
paper supply as competition for it is heavy. 

The wide range of interests included within 
our membership poses an editorial problem as 
far as copy is concerned. The Journal must 
meet the functions of a house-organ and ad- 
vise members of organization activities. There 
is a steady projection of new developments 
which readers expect to find in the magazine. 
While state journals would like to carry more 
articles on method, space forbids. They can- 
not compete with other professional magazines 
whose primary purpose is method and specific 
classroom helps. Your editorial staff is, how- 
ever, anxious to publish new techniques and 
approaches developed in the schools of Wis- 
consin. Much is going on in the schools which 
should be shared with others. Articles need not 
be long and should not be written in ponderous 
pedagese. Write up the news, projects, and 
human interest stories for the Journal. 


On the Federal Front 


The mounting importance of federal rela- 
tionships to local schools must be apparent to 
every teacher. Not many years ago there were 
unly a few phases of education which were af- 
fected by the federal government. Today fed- 
eral policies touch education at many points. 
Eight federal departments have educational 
functions. As this is being written a congres- 
sional committee is considering a federal equal- 
ization bill; state surplus goods agencies are 
being established upon recommendation of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; not to omit 
hot lunches, nursery schools, compulsory mil- 
itary training, and other educational projects 
undertaken or planned in Washington. 

What it all adds up to is that the educators 
must be cognizant of these expansions in the 
federal field, study the literature about them, 
and accept responsibility in shaping new pol- 
icies. Just as the federal government touches 
our lives in more areas, to that extent need 
we broaden our interest and participation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. H. PLENZKE, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Correction, Please 


E WANT to correct several errors which 

appear in ‘The State Retirement Sys- 
tem”, a booklet issued by the WEA about a 
year ago. Errors appear in the section begin- 
ning on page 19. As stated in the opening 
paragraph the materials in Examples I-V were 
taken from an NEA Research Bulletin in which 
the impression was given that the figures had 
been checked by our state retirement office. 
Apparently that was not done and a recompu- 
tation of the ‘“‘cases” cited in our Bulletin re- 
veals discrepancies. 


Example I, page 20, last paragraph should 
read: 


“Under the Wisconsin Retirement System 
the teacher would have contributed $5800.00. 
She would receive a monthly annuity of 
$167.78 from retirement until death if she 
elects the life annuity. If she elects the life 
annuity with at least 180 payments guaran- 
teed, the teacher would have an annuity of 
$143.77 per month and her beneficiary would 
be paid the balance of the 180 payments or a 
cash equivalent.” 


Example II, page 20, the last two sentences 
should read: 


“The total amount which would be paid 
the beneficiaries or the estate would be $11,- 
035. This amount would produce an annuity 
of $46.68 from age 50, with at least 180 pay- 
ments guaranteed.” 


Example IV, page 22, the last paragraph 
should read: 


“The Wisconsin teacher in this case would 
have contributed $2600 and the death bene- 
fit would be $9494, or slightly more paid as 
an annuity to the beneficiary under the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. This amount would 
produce an annuity beginning at age 50 and 
terminating at death of (woman’s rate) $42.34.” 


Example V, page 22, the last paragraph 
should read: 


“If this man had been teaching under the 
Wisconsin Retirement System his total con- 
tribution to the fund would be $6750. He 
would retire on a monthly annuity at age 65 
of $200 per month payable until his death or 
$159 per month for life with at least 180 
payments guaranteed.” 
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Who Wants /ated Cut? 


by Karl F. Zeisler 


Managing Editor, Monroe Evening News 
Monroe, Michigan 


ERSONALLY, I am a high-tax man. I be- 

lieve taxes should be much higher than they 
are, and IJ believe the ‘‘demand’’ for low taxes 
and economy in government comes from in- 
terests opposed to me and to other individual 
citizens. Don’t get me wrong. I am not and 
have never been on any public payroll. I do 
no business with any governmental agency and 
never expect to. Furthermore, I am a taxpayer; 
I pay income taxes, state sales taxes, local prop- 
erty taxes, nuisance and luxury taxes on the 
things I buy, and in addition I pay a rate that 
would astonish most Americans to the Domin- 
ion of Canada on the income from some bank 
stock I inherited. So what I have to say about 
taxes is not influenced by any salary or business 
I might get by boosting them. I should inevit- 
ably pay my full share if my advocacy of higher 
taxes bore fruit. 

The other day in my state the legislature 
soundly defeated a measure to permit—not 
force—schools to extend their curriculum to 
fourteen grades. The objective of the bill was 
to enable smaller communities to offer home- 
town educational facilities to boys and girls 
who cannot afford college. ‘It was in answer 
te the widespread complaints of businessmen 
and industrial employers that the average high 
school graduate cannot spell, make change, or 
read instructions. Yet its defeat came about 
largely because the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a farmer, asserted 
that the people were paying all the taxes they 
could bear, and that if this business of ex- 
panding the burden of supporting the public 
schools went on unchecked there would be a 


Editor's Note: Mr. Zeisler, the author of this ar- 
ticle, and Mr. Edward Weeks, Jr., the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, have given permission to the Wzs- 
consin Journal of Education to reprint “Who Wants 
Taxes Cut?”’. This article appeared in the October 
Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Zeisler has written many ed- 
itorials against waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment at all levels, but he is a firm believer in the 
principle that the people as a rule get what they 
pay for. After his study of government for over 
twenty years he concludes that “malnutrition” is its 
greatest ailment. The privilege to reprint this forth- 
right statement on the much discussed tax question 
is appreciated. 
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We pay taxes for the prorated things we 
buy only from government, and we usually 
get returns according to our investment. 


taxpayers’ revolt. He neglected to say which 
taxpayers would revolt—whether parents, 
farmers, businessmen, property owners, indus- 


trialists, or bondholders. 


We Get What We Pay For 


Taxes are the prorated cost of things we can 
buy only from government. We get about what 
we pay for. We should get more and better 
fire and police protection, education, sanitation, 
recreational facilities, food inspection, control 
over fraudulent transactions, and reduction in 
the risk of our investments if we paid more 
taxes. Yet by listening to the low-tax people 
all these years we have cheated ourselves out 
of the essentials only government can give us. 
It is time we examined the economy-in-govern- 
ment interests and determined whether we as 
individuals should listen to them or decide for 
ourselves how much government service we 
actually need and want and can afford to buy. 

Granted that government has accumulated a 
lot of frills, and that government regulation 
of the New Deal variety is onerous; neverthe 
less we owe too much of our well-being to 
monopolies we have placed in government to 
deprive ourselves by joining in the low-tax 
hue and cry. When you consider, for instance, 
that the farmer-legislator who blocked the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities in my state 
serves the people in a key post for $3.00 a day, 
do my fellow citizens have any reason to com- 
plain of the leadership they are employing? 

And what does the low-tax lobby really gain 
by ‘saving’ the money it would take to attract 
legislative leadership of the caliber called for 
by these times and their problems? 


Source of Citizenship is Education 


Take education. A nation can’t rise above 
the level of its average citizen any more than 
a river can rise above its source. And the 
source of citizenship in America is “free” pub- 
lic school education. Are you satisfied with the 
public schools in your community and the job 
they are doing, whether you send your children 
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to them or pay the tremendously higher cost 
of private schooling? 

Are your public schools, in the town in which 
you live, instilling the ideals of Americanism, 
training boys and girls to fit into community 
life at the highest level of their ability, giving 
bright pupils the opportunity they deserve and 
doing what can be done for the dull ones? 
Are they giving adequate social readjustment 
to the incipient delinquents, maintaining stand- 
ards of pay and advancement and community 
recognition and social security to attract the 
most competent teachers, and planning ahead 
to provide adequate buildings in the proper lo 
cations for the growth of your community? If 
you are satisfied that your school system is meet 
ing all its obligations, you can rest assured that 
your tax rate for education is higher than the 
nation’s average. 


Military Rejections vs. Taxes 

Recent disclosures by Selective Service re- 
garding rejections of men for military service 
point an accusing finger at the low-tax lobby. 
They show that the percentage of rejections is 
highest in the areas where public school ed- 
ucation has the lowest tax support, while the 
lowest rate of rejections comes from the sec 
tions of the country where school taxes are 
highest and schools are doing the best job. 
In other words, we are sacrificing Our most ef 
fectively trained youth in this war because those 
areas willing to foot the bill for education are 
producing the men most capable of defending 
the country. Must we suffer this drain on “su- 





. best schooling naturally costs money. 


perior’”’ offspring in all our wars because the 
tax lobby is powerful enough to cheat certain 
sections of America out of educational facil- 
ities they could afford? Is property more val- 
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uable to the republic than its potentially most 
productive citizens? 

The Army and Navy are skeptical of the 
product of the low-tax interests’ school system. 
They have had to put candidates for pilots and 
navigators and engineers through simple arith- 
metic courses, and some draftees through all 
the three R's, to equip them to fight. It isn’t 
only the hillbillies who have had to be taught 
to read and write in this war of machines and 
technology and precision. Comic-strip — tech- 
niques, visual education in the form of indoc- 
trination movies, hipped-up textbooks, and all 
forms of brain-jogging devices, including the 
undraped female form, have been pressed des- 
perately into service to get training across to 
soldiers and sailors who can’t read ordinary 
texts and get sense out of them, or listen to 
lectures and retain precious information. 

The progress of this war against the enemies 
of civilization was slowed by the prolonged 
training needed to make up for the failure of 
our tax-starved public schools to educate. 


Poor Salaries Keep Standards Low 


Any schoolman can tell you why the schools 
fall down on their job. Poor salaries and slow 
promotion keep teaching standards low. Nig- 
gardly school budgets make for bargain educa- 
tion, the one thing America, of all nations, 
can't afford. Money doesn’t inevitably buy the 
best in schooling, but the best schooling nat- 
urally costs money. High enough taxes for ad- 
equate school plants and competent teaching 
staffs can spell the difference between education 
and a futile waste of time. 


Nor does this mean that a marble-front 
building complete with swimming pool and 
cafeteria is essential to teach children reading 
and writing and the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. A modest one-room rural school can turn 
out Grade A citizens if it has a capable teacher, 
but the tragedy is that one-room rural schools 
usually get only enough of the tax money to 
hire inferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I don’t know, 
but I know we have paid too little and got 
only what we paid for. As a parent I would 
gladly pay twice as much in school taxes if 
that would assure my youngsters of the kind 
of education I think they deserve and know 
they are getting. If the Army and Navy can 
afford effective education, I can. 
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Municipal Government is Science 


Take municipal government. Have you ever 
been bawled out by a traffic cop for going north 
on a southbound street or parking in a restricted 
zone? Are you satisfied that traffic rules are 
sensible in your town and trafhic officers trained 
to make drivers want to observe them? If so, 
you live in a rare community—and pay for it. 
The point is that if you pay enough taxes you 
can hire trafic engineers to lay out a sensible 
system, and intelligent trathic officers to make 
traffic safety and law observance compulsory by 
virtue of logic rather than invective 

Municipal government today is a_ science. 
Colleges give graduate courses in it and men 
have devoted their lives, for no great reward, 
to studying and practicing it. A town can be 
run so that all the citizens enjoy the benefits 
of competent, skilled administration, regardless 
of whether the mayor is a Republican, a Dem 
ocrat, or a Socialist. It isn't even essential to 
have a streamlined charter or a city manager; 
towns with good old partisan aldermen can 
and do hire experts to run the fire, police, 
health, and water departments 
ple insist and provide the wherewithal. 


when the peo- 


Perhaps you have heard the sirens scream 
and heeded the boyhood urge to follow the 
fire trucks. A warehouse is smoking. Hose is 
whipped out and water played on the build- 
ing. But as a layman watching the process, 
are you satisfied that the firemen know their 
business—that they have studied that building 
in advance to know where fire is likely to o« 
cur, how the drafts will sweep the flames, what 
kind of material is stored inside, and how best 
to quench the blaze? If so, again, you live in a 
rare community—and are paying for it. There 
are fire schools, and modern methods of fight- 
ing fires, and marvelous new equipment—and 
still most towns pay only for horse-and-buggy 
fire fighting. Too many taxpayers would rather 
watch a good fire than pay the cost of a really 
competent fire department. Yet they pay the 
difference in insurance rates. 


Low Taxes May Be Expensive 


Suppose an epidemic of typhoid should break 
out in your town. Whose responsibility is it 
to see that it is checked and .he sources elim- 
inated? Who inspects your hospitals? Who 
guards the health of the school pupils? Public 
health protection is so cheap that it makes ridic 
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ulous other bills we foot ungrudgingly. Few 
towns, and still fewer rural communities, pay 
for such protection. It would add a few cents 
to taxes, perhaps ; and the real-estat« organiza- 
tions, the chamber of commerce, the landlords, 
the merchants, the industries, all scream to high 
heaven at the very mention of higher taxes. A 
factory Or an apartment building isn't much af- 
fected by a typhoid epidemic, but you are, and 
you can buy protection from it with your taxes 
or you can listen to the low-tax lobby and think 
those people are saving you money 

Be a little suspicious next time you hear or 
read some argument for keeping taxes down 
and for running the city on a business basis. 
Who's making the argument? What have they 
to gain by lower taxes and what have you to 
lose ? 

Of course, cities have extravagance and waste 
and graft and payroll padding. Show me a 
business that op 
erates with 100 
per cent efficiency 
and no nepotism 
and I will show 
you cities that 
have achieved 
equal perfection. 
But don’t nurse 
the myth that all 
business wears a 
halo and all gov- 
ernment is full of 
graft. Moreover, 
a government 





can't be run as a 


:' . business is run. 
Low tax lobby forced Uncle 


Sam into picture. Business operates 


for profit; gov- 
ernment operates for service. Some government 
employees may loaf, and lots of them probably 
do, but most of them are loyal, hard-working, 
and eager to do a good job if they have the 
opportunity. 


Take Your Choice 


You can live in a city with snarling traffic 
cops, street congestion, juvenile delinquency, 
underpaid teachers, dirty streets, and pinochle 
playing firemen; you can have graft and pat- 
ronage and crooked assessments. Or you can 
have a spick-and-span city with intelligent po- 
firemen, alert teachers, ad- 


licemen, trained 
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equate parks and playgrounds, a minimum of 
crime, safe milk and water, efficient city ser- 
vices and able, courteous city employees under 
sound civil service, and competent department 
heads, free from political interference. It all 


depends on whether you want to pay low taxes 
or high taxes, whether you listen to the low-tax 
lobby or decide for yourself that you want 
decent surroundings in which to bring up your 
family. 

High taxes, I admit, are a temptation to the 
grafters and the machine politicians, but a city 
deserves nothing better if its people are unwill- 
ing to assume their responsibilities as citizens 
to keep the government on the up-and-up. Low 
taxes, on the other hand, invite the chiselers, 
the incompetents, the misfits, and all the evil 
influences which seek to avoid their fair share 
of the cost of living communally. 


Counties Are an Anomaly 


We live in counties without being particu- 
larly aware of the fact. We pay taxes to county 
governments which maintain courts and roads 
and law enforcement agencies and collect dog 
taxes and issue marriage and fishing licenses 
and record deeds. Counties are an anomaly in 
the American system of government; they were 
borrowed from England, which has no state 
governments. In most of our states we have 
counties with no administrative head, and we 
have a legislative body which represents town- 
ships and cities with little responsibility to the 
county as a unit. It might be a worthy reform 
to get rid of counties altogether. In our scheme 
of things, however, only counties can plan and 
regulate land use and build traffic arteries, or 
extend health protection and provide school 
supervision over rural areas and villages, or 
police rural zones and maintain parks and ad 
minister the numerous licensing and supervis- 
ory functions that fall between the municipal 
and state levels. 


Most important of all, counties alone can 
govern in that twilight zone of rapidly spread 
ing suburban areas around cities where munic- 
ipal government and municipal services do not 
extend. These fringe areas are our greatest 
governmental problem; often they are pop- 
ulated by people who want the advantages of 
both country and city with the obligations of 
neither. Consequently they have inadequate 
schools and improper sanitation, no zoning or 
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building restrictions, haphazard road mainte- 
nance, poor fire and police protection, and no 
planning of their development. 

Having fled their municipal obligations, these 
fringe dwellers might be left to stew in their 
own juice except that they are a health, crime, 
fire, and property-value menace to the Cities 
they surround, and no particular asset to the 
country on which they encroach, with their 
garage homes which never quite become either 
garages or homes, their chicken coops, their 
septic tanks, and their manure piles. Moreover, 
they inevitably, as low-assessment property, pay 
less than their share of the increased burden 
they put on government. 

Possibly counties, provided with adequate 
tax revenues, may find their proper function 
and fulfill it. Some of the wealthier ones con- 
taining large cities, and some with stable ag- 
ricultural resources, have shown the way. 


State Government Can Be Improved 


State government has been seduced by tempt- 
ing offers of Federal aid and, in accepting 
Washington money with strings attached, has 
yielded many of its prerogatives and lost much 
of its initiative. Statesrighters properly resent 
this tendency, but some good has come of it. 
State standards have necessarily been raised, 
and the states have been forced to look more 
critically on their functions and to appraise 
them more realistically. State government is in 
a transition period just now. 

Sound, enterprising state government, under 
inspired leadership, and freed of the shackles 
of underpaid, underqualified legislators, could 
unsnarl inter-city traffic jams, improve educa- 
tion, raise standards of local government, de- 
velop natural resources, preserve wildlife, en- 
courage new industries, make beauty spots and 
recreation areas available to all the people, im- 
prove sanitation and public health, abate men- 
tal ills, regulate business transactions to ensure 
fair dealing, encourage better housing, develop 
air-travel facilities, promote planning, better 
the farmer's opportunities, and do a host of 
other things, between the municipal and Fed- 
eral levels, that have the support of the people. 

But it is axiomatic that the farther a govern- 
ment is from the people, the more remote it 
is from meeting its responsibilities. A state with 
an honest, sincere administration, adequately 
supplied with revenue, can do wonders, as has 
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been demonstrated by Frank Lowden, Alfred 
E. Smith, Hiram Johnson, and Tom Dewey. 
Notably these able governors first set the state’s 
financial house in order, swelled its revenue, 
and then set out on comprehensive improve- 
ment and expansion programs. 


Federal Government Forced to Act 

We come at last to that tax-consuming be 
hemoth, the Federal government. Am I daft 
enough to open the purse strings to it? Well, 
the states need never have been seduced by 
Washington if state and local governments had 
had the wherewithal to do their jobs, from re- 
lief through the whole gamut. The low-tax 
lobby at home must share the blame for starv- 
ing local and state governments and forcing 
Washington into the picture. And when we 
are willing to pay enough to have schools, cities, 
counties, and states function properly, much 
of the embroidery on the Federal system can 
be trimmed. Low taxes have merely forced 
many of these functions into the lap of the 
government which has access to the most rev 
enue—and is farthest removed from the people. 

The Federal government can reward us with 
better services in proportion to its income just 
as city government does, provided we are alert 
to our citizenship responsibilities. Some ser- 
vices can be bought only in Washington, such 
as the FBI, the National Park Service, the ICC, 
the Post Office Department, the FCC and the 
CAA to regulate radio and aviation, to say 
nothing of the Army and Navy. 

We'd all pay higher taxes if they meant at- 
tracting into Treasury the most competent eco 
nomic and tax authorities, into Interior the 
ablest conservators of natural resources, into 
Justice and the Federal court system the best 
legal minds, into Labor the most skilled prac- 
tioners of industrial relations, into Agriculture 
the wisest dirt farmers and ablest food and 
soil scientists, and into State the best diplo- 
matic brains to help us keep the peace. For 
government now can’t compete with business 
and endowed institutions in engaging top men 
in every field. We pay just enough to train 
thousands of good men, only to have them at- 
tracted into better-paying fields where many 
of them are retained by interests opposing the 
public interest. This is penny wisdom. 


Public Welfare Comes First 
Finally, I favor higher taxes because I am 
convinced you and I can't afford the penalty 
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of low taxes. We suffer hidden as well as all 
too apparent disadvantages from starved or sub- 
sistence governments at all levels. I know I 
don’t pay enough in taxes, and what I do pay 
is largely wasted because I don’t get in return 
the services to which I feel entitled as a citizen 
and a parent. 

We citizens have been propagandized into 
a mistaken low-tax philosophy by powerful in- 
terests which profit by low taxes. Their argu- 
ment that government is graft-ridden, wasteful, 
unscientific, and unfair in its assessment and 
collection of taxes would disappear if we all 
paid enough to buy good government. You 
don't mind being gypped out of a couple of 
dollars at a carnival, but you certainly insist on 
getting honest value when you buy a hundred 
dollars’ worth of clothing or furniture. The 
same idea ap- 
plies to taxes 
and govern- 
ment 

The low-tax 
lobby is well 
intrenched and 
will be hard to 
beat. It has in- 






fluence over 
most of the ve- 
hicles of pub- 


. individual voices . . must 
be raised. . 
lic information. It has the advantage of seem- 
ing to defend the people from being vic- 
timized by spend-minded politicians. But it is 
a lobby opposed to your interests and my in- 
terests as citizens of a democracy. 


The individual voices of the citizens must 
be raised to be heard above the voices of the 
corporation, the business, the institution. We 
need to say loudly and repeatedly that our chil- 
dren need a better education, our block needs 
better police, fire, and health protection; that 
we want to spend our vacations in better pub- 
lic parks; that we want our gasoline supply 
conserved, our game and fish protected, our 
passage to and from the city made safer, and 
our grandchildren’s peace made secure. Low 
taxes, niggardly budgets, and penny-pinching 
won't buy these things. High taxes won't guar- 
antee them, either; but if we all pay high taxes 
we shall do better job of insisting that the 
money is spent for what we can buy only from 
nation’s 


government for our own——and_ the 


benefit 
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Legislative Hearing 
On Retirement Fund 


N VIEW of the personal interest of teachers 

in the State Retirement System we present 
a running account of what has transpired to 
date in relation to the Interim Committee of 
the Legislature on Pensions and Annuity Sys- 
tems. 


Anticipating the necessity for concerted ac- 
tion in matters pertaining to the system, the 
WEA Retirement Committee, the retirement 
boards, and annuity board created a joint com 
mittee in July. 

During the year the officers had received 
numerous communications, oral and written, 
from members expressing the desire for in- 
creased annuities. Some delegations called at 
the Secretary's office and another met with the 
Executive Committee to convey similar convic- 
tions regarding inadequacy of annuities. The 
members of the Executive Committee were of 
the same opinion, and at their December meet- 
ing recorded themselves in favor of an actuarial 
study of the system to ascertain what modifica- 
tions might be made in order to increase an- 
nuities. The committee also voted to ask Ed- 
ward D. Brown, Jr., actuary for the State Sys- 
tem, to attend all intervening meetings at the 
expense of the WEA in order to have his 
advice. 

Points of Agreement 


Meanwhile the Jt. Com. on Retirement had 
arranged for a meeting to which were invited 
local associations or individuals who wished to 
voice their ideas regarding the system. Your 
Joint Committee wanted to know the attitude 
and wishes of the membership. This meeting 
was held on Dec. 7 at Madison. About 50 
attended, expressed their views, and had a 
general discussion with the Joint Committee 
during which many points were clarified. Al- 
though there were some phases upon which 
members disagreed there were a few fundamen- 
tal points of agreement. 

1. That annuities are inadequate and should 
be increased. Reduced interest rates, the de- 
clining value of the dollar, and living costs 
have contributed to the situation. 


nN 


. The group voted unanimously against mer- 
ger with any other system. 
3. Agreed that an actuarial study should be 
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made to determine possibilities for increased 

annuities. 

4. Agreed that, despite the present annuity 
problem, the system had many valuable and 
distinguishing features which should be 
protected and that no changes be made 
which would be detrimental to the actuarial 
soundness of the fund. 

As this is being written, an actuary is sur- 
veying possibilities and study patterns upon 
which a re-examination of annuities may be 
made. These lines of investigation together 
with the cost involved will be presented to the 
Executive Committee for consideration. 


Interim Com. Hears Jt. Com. 

On Dec. 28, the State Retirement System was 
given a hearing by the Legislative Interim 
Committee. The Jt. Com. on Retirement. at- 
tended as did Edward D. Brown, Jr., the ac- 
tuary, Director Trathen, President Harrison 
Wood, Chairman McKeown and Supt. Calla- 
han of the Annuity Board, and members of 
the WEA Retirement Committee. Teacher rep- 
resentatives also were present. No educational 
Organizations appeared before the committee. 

Dean Ingraham, speaking for the Jt. Com. 
on Retirement, explained the fundamental 
bases and principles of the system. The In- 
terim Committee members asked numerous 
questions. The inadequacy of annuities on 
account of changed conditions was stressed 
throughout the session. It is our belief that 
the legislative committee was supplied with 
much information to guide them in whatever 
modification they wish to recommend. Your 
representatives requested that in view of the 
probability of an actuarial study and action 
which the next WEA Representative Assembly 
might take as a result of the study, that oppor- 
tunity be granted for future conferences with 
the Interim Committee. 

The Committee extended every opportunity 
for full expression at the hearing and received 
all who spoke with courtesy and respect. 

Developments in this matter will be given 
in the Journal so that all members will be 
current not only on the status of the legislative 
investigation but on any recommended changes 
in the system as they are proposed. The latter 
will be given full publicity among WEA mem- 
bers so that they may give serious study before 
the session of the Representative Assembly 
which has the final word regarding any changes 
which the WEA will support. 
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UNESCO Conference 


In London 
by William G. Carr 


Associate Secretar) P 
National Education Association 


—. of forty-four United 
Nations met in London from Novem- 
ber 1-16, 1945, to create the Constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The Con- 
ference was held to carry out provisions for 
educational and cultural 
had been made in the United Nations Charter 


cooperation which 
five months before at San Francisco. 

Like other new organs for international co 
operation, UNESCO has _ been established to 
help promote peace and security in the world. 
The new Organization will work toward mu 
tual understanding among nations through ed- 
ucational and scientific development, and cul- 
tural exchange. 

In her address on the opening day of the 
Conference, Ellen Wilkinson, British Minister 
of Education, herself to 
everywhere with the words, “When this organ 
that you make it 
your own, to reflect your wishes and to meet 


addressed teachers 


ization is established, see 
your needs. See that its influence penetrates 
from the officials at its center to the scattered 
workers on the circumference, so that the unity 
of the teaching profession may at least be no 
empty slogan but a living reality.” 

What follows here is an attempt to answer 
some of the inquiries most often made in con 
nection with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


What is UNESCO? 


UNESCO is an organization of governments 
acting on behalf of their peoples. It is prohib- 
ited from interfering with activities which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 


any nation. 


To quote its new Constitution, the purpose 
of UNESCO is “to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among na- 
tions through education, science, and culture 
in order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law, and for the human rights 
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This international organization has been 
created to promote world cooperation 
through education, science, and culture. 


and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.”’ 

Although UNESCO's definite program can- 
not be set up until the first meeting of the 
Organization is held, several proposed activ- 
ities were discussed at London. These included 
the establishment of: a central information 
service on student and teacher exchange; a 
radio, and 
world 
university. Other functions may be the draft- 
ing of international agreements on copyright 


program of cooperation in press, 


motion picture communication; and a 


laws, and on the teaching of mutual under- 
standing in the schools of the various member 
nations. Special attention will be given to in 
ternational scientific cooperation, adult educa- 
tion, and the exchange of books and other 
printed material. 


How Will UNESCO Operate? 


The Organization will hold an annual Gen- 
eral Conference, attended by not more than 
five delegates from each nation. This General 
Conference will plan the program and policies 
of UNESCO, and will elect and Executive Com- 
mittee of 18 members to put the program into 
action. 


When twenty or more nations have formally 
accepted the Constitution of UNESCO, the Or- 
ganization can come into operation. It is hoped 
that this process of ratification can be completed 
by May, 1946, and that the first meeting of 
the General Conference can be held immedi 
ately thereafter. 

One of the principal decisions of the Lon- 
don Conference was to include scientific as well 
as educational and cultural cooperation within 
the scope of the Organization. The importance 
of science in the modern world and its close 
relationship to educational and cultural patterns 
was the cause of the addition of ‘‘science’’ to 
the title of the Organization and to the pro- 
visions of its Constitution. 











Who Attended the UNESCO Conference? 


Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Honduras, and the So- 
viet Union were the only United Nations who 
had no representatives at the London Confer- 
ence. The absence of Russia was especially re- 
gretted, and a message from the Conference 
was sent to Moscow expressing the hope that 
the Soviet Union will be able to participate later 
in the work of UNESCO. 

The way in which UNESCO will be financed 
will be decided later when the relationship be- 
tween the United Nations Organization 
(UNO) and UNESCO has been determined. 
It was stressed at the conference that the 
method of administering the UNESCO budget 
must be one that will preserve the autonomy 
of the educational organization in its own 
sphere. 

It was decided at London that efforts should 
be made to develop a close relationship be- 
tween educators, scientists, and cultural leaders, 
as well as among governments. For this pur- 
pose, a National Commission or similar body 
will be set up in each country to act as a bridge 
between UNESCO and the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural interests of the peoples of 
member _ nations. 


How Will UNESCO Be Related to UNO? 


UNESCO will become one of the specialized 


agencies within the framework of the Economic , 


and Social Council of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. The exact relationship will be de- 
termined later when the two organizations have 
come into actual operation. 

Besides completing the Constitution, the 
Conference set up a Preparatory Commission 
to prepare the agenda and plan the program 
for the first meeting of UNESCO. The Com- 
mission is composed of one representative from 
each member nation. 


Where Will UNESCO Be Located? 

There was some discussion at the Confer- 
ence over whether UNESCO should be located 
in the same place as UNO. It was generally 
felt that it would be desirable to separate the 
educational functions of UNESCO as far as 
possible from the political and economic func- 
tions of UNO, and Paris was selected by the 
Conference as the location of UNESCO's per- 
manent headquarters. The General Conference 
of the Organization, however, will meet annu- 
ally in various cities throughout the world. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


I Never Left Home, by Bob Hope. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 


It is a small book of only 207 pages of hu- 
morous, factional, as well as fictional stories 
of our own American G. I’s in the eastern 
war theaters. It is written in the usual Bob 
Hope style with jokes on himself and friends 
to cover his real feeling of sympathy and con- 
cern for the boys at the front and in the hos- 
pitals. The illustrations drawn by Carl Rose 
fit right in with the Bob Hope humor by always 
putting Hope on the receiving end of all his 
jokes. Through the courtesy of Bob Hope the 
royalties from the publication of this book be- 
long to the National War Fund.—Irvin S. 
Jones, Supt. of Adams County Schools, Friend- 
hip, Wisconsin. 


Teacher—Pupil Relationships, by Bernice Bax- 
ter. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1945. 


This little book, which can be read in an 
hour or two, is a must for teachers-in-service, 
those responsible for training teachers, and 
those preparing themselves to teach, as well 
as for those who hire teachers. In education 
today the teacher is of greater importance than 
ever before, due to her increasingly broadened 
responsibilities. These responsibilities are dis- 
cussed in some detail in Chapter I. Because the 
attitudes and personality traits of the teacher 
are reflected in the attitudes and personality 
traits of her pupils it is especially necessary that 
she be truly democratic, unprejudiced, under- 
standing, sympathetic, friendly, and kind. The 
book includes chapters on the observation of 
teacher—pupil relationships, successful and un- 
successful teachers contrasted, desirable pupil 
behavior, the description of an effective teacher, 
evaluation of the teacher's personal effective- 
ness, and implications for teacher education and 
teacher selection. This is the book you have 
been looking for——LULU O. KELLOGG, Prin- 
cipal Waushara Co. Normal School, Wautoma, 
Wisconsin. 


* 


No one can walk backwards into the future. 
—SAINT-SIMON. 
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Teachers Know 
The Answer 
by Thomas W. Doig 


Managing Director, 
Credit Union National Association 


EACHERS are on occasion the answers to 
a high rate money lender’s prayer. 

Because: teachers are among the most de- 
pendable and conscientious of people; they are 
highly respected in their communities, and 
their profession makes it necessary that they 
guard that respect zealously; they receive steady 
incomes. 

But their incomes are relatively low, so they 
often find themselves in need of extra money 
to pay doctor or other emergency bills, or to 
improve their standard of living—to buy a 
home, a car, a refrigerator; to pay for addi- 
tional education; and so forth. That is why 
the welcome of the high rate money lender 
is exceedingly cordial when teachers are con- 
cerned. 

And that is why many teacher groups, includ- 
ing the members of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, have organized their own cooper- 
ative thrift and 
credit unions. 


loan associations known as 


Purpose of Credit Unions 


Or rather that is one of the reasons teachers 
have organized credit unions. Another reason 
is found in the fact that credit unions have the 
two-fold purpose: to (1) assist their members 
to build up their savings and (2) provide 
convenient source of 
and teachers are notably thrifty 
as well as good prospects for loan business. 


their members with a 
low-rate credit 


But our present purpose is to consider the 
loan aspects of the case. 

For it still comes as a shock to some teachers 
to know that the subject of borrowing by 
teachers is one that may be discussed openly. 
In their minds the salary earner who borrows 
money is by that single fact convicted of being 
a spendthrift and a ‘“poor-member-of-the- 
community’. Many teachers who have to bor- 
row go to great trouble to keep the fact un- 
known—and have been royally fleeced by loan 
sharks as a result. 

I hasten to say however that these teachers 
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are in the minority, and that their number is 
rapidly growing smaller—witness the increas- 
ing success of teacher credit unions. 

In fact, teachers were among the first to rec- 
ognize that it was often just good business to 
borrow, providing interest charges were not 
excessive. 


Good Economy to Borrow 


I have before me now an aarticle entitled 
“It's Smart to Be in Debt,” by Charles C. Mat- 
thews, secretary-treasurer of the Omaha, Neb- 
raska, Teachers Cooperative Credit Union. The 
title indicates his thesis. 

For example: a teacher who could buy a 
whole year’s supply of coal at a saving of $8 
was quick to see that it would be good bus- 
necessary if the 
loan only cost $2 (which is the most a credit 
union loan for $100 would cost if repaid in 
four equal monthly payments). 

And 


position of the one who badly needed an auto- 


iness to borrow the money 


numerous teachers have been in the 
mobile, or let’s say that if he owned one he 
would save almost two hours a day getting 
back and forth from his home to his school, 
and he would be able to enjoy life more fully. 
From an entirely business point of view he 
first had to decide whether his income war- 
ranted the ownership and operation of a car. 
After he decided his income did, and realized 
that he did not have cash to pay for it, then 
he had to question whether a loan large enough 
to make the purchase could be had at a cost 
which would keep the total cost of the car 
still within reason, his income and other wants 
in mind. The answer to this question wisely 
led him to make a loan and buy the car. 
(Credit unions loans have cut down the cost 
of many automobiles.) 

Similarly: the most prudent and thrifty 
teachers have found it wise and helpful to 
borrow money, at least at credit union rates; to 
pay for vacation expenses (even if they had 
the necessary savings, the interest on the loan 
might be less than the dividend they would 
lose by withdrawing their savings) ; to buy re- 
frigerators (they compared interest rates on the 
loan with carrying charges they would have 
had to pay if they had bought on time); to 
buy clothes (it pays to look well). 

In fact, almost anything or any service one 


(Turn to page 280) 
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Your 1946 Withholding Tax 


EACHERS, in common with all other em- 

ployees, will have more “take home’’ pay 
in 1946 due to reduced federal income taxes. 
The new schedule of amounts to be withheld 
on salaries for federal income taxes is effective 
on all salaries paid after January 1, 1946, re- 
gardless of when they were earned. As was 
true in 1945 the amount withheld in 1946 will 
be determined by the size of the monthly pay- 
check. This means that a teacher receiving an 
annual salary of $1800, payable in 9 install- 
ments, will have the withholding tax computed 
on the basis of a $200 per month salary. An 
other teacher, also receiving an annual salary 
of $1800 but payable in 12 installments, will 
have deductions made on the basis of $150 per 
month. Thus the teacher being paid in 9 pay- 
ments will have a much larger amount with- 
held. However, in computing the actual tax, 
on or before March 15, the annual salary is 
used as the basis agd any excess withholding 


Column 1 
Where monthly wages 


are: But No Dependents 


_At least Less than Old New Old 
$108 $112 $21.50 $18.80 $13.20 
112 116 22.30 19. 50 14.00 
116 120 23.20 20.20 14. 80 
120 124 24. 00 20.90 15. 70 
124 128 24. 80 21. 50 16. 50 
128 132 25.70 22.20 17. 30 
132 136 26. 50 22.90 18. 20 
136 140 27.80 23. 60 19.00 
140 144 28.10 24. 30 19. 80 
144 148 29.00 25. 00 20. 60 
148 152 29.80 25. 70 21. 50 
152 156 30.60 26. 30 22.30 
156 160 31. 50 27.00 23.10 
160 164 32.30 27.70 24.00 
164 168 33.10 28. 40 24. 80 
168 ii G2 33.90 29.10 25. 60 
12 176 34. 80 29.80 26. 40 
176 180 35. 60 30. 40 27. 30 
180 184 36. 40 31.10 28.10 
184 188 37.30 31.80 28.90 
188 192 38. 20 32. 60 29.70 
192 196 39.10 33. 30 30. 60 
196 200 40. 00 34.10 31. 40 
200 204 40.90 34. 80 32. 20 
232 


One Dependent 


is refunded. 


To determine your status, find the bracket 
in which your salary falls in Column 1. Then 
select the column which indicates the number 
of dependents for which exemption is claimed. 
In this column, opposite your salary bracket, 
will be found the amount withheld in 1945 
(old) and the amount which will be withheld 
in 1946 (new). If your husband, parent, or 
someone else claims credit for your support the 
amount withheld from your check will be 
found in the column of no dependents. A per- 
son claiming credit for his own support but 
having no other dependent will find the amount 
withheld in the column of one dependent, a 
person claiming his own exemption and sup- 
porting another person, in the column of two 
dependents, etc. 


A review of the amount withheld under the 
old and new schedules shows the reduction: 


Two Dependents Three Dependents 


New Old New ; Old - New 
$10. 90 $4. 90 $3. 00 $1. 70 0 
11.60 5. 70 3.70 1. 80 0 
12.30 6. 50 4. 30 1.90 0 
12.90 7.30 5. 00 2.00 0 
13. 60 8. 20 5. 70 2.20 0 
14. 30 9.00 6. 40 2.30 0 
15. 00 9. 80 1210 2.40 0 
15. 70 10. 60 7.80 2. 50 0 
16. 40 11. 50 8. 40 3.10 . 50 
17.00 12. 30 9.10 4.00 1.20 
1 Re 13.10 9. 80 4.80 1.90 
18. 40 14. 00 10. 50 5. 60 2.60 
19.10 14. 80 11.20 6. 50 3.30 
19. 80 15. 60 11.90 7.30 4.00 
20. 50 16. 40 12.60 8.10 4.60 
21.20 17. 30 13. 20 8.90 5. 30 
21.80 18.10 13. 90 9. 80 6.00 
22.50 18. 90 14. 60 10. 60 6.70 
23.20 19. 80 15. 30 11. 40 7.40 
23.90 20.60 16. 00 12. 30 8.10 
24. 60 21.40 16. 70 13.10 8.70 
25. 30 22.20 17. 30 13.90 9. 40 
25.90 23.10 18. 00 14. 70 10.10 
2 23.90 18. 70 15. 60 10. 80 


6. 60 
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SUMMER SEMESTER 


May 27, 28, Monday, Tuesday—Examina- 
tions for admission 

May 30-June 1, Thursday to Saturday— 
Freshman period (attendance re- 
quired) 

May 31, 1:00 P. M. Friday to June | noon, 
Saturday—Registration for other 
students 

June 3, Monday—Instruction begins 

June 3, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Thursday—Independence Day (no 
classes) 

July 13, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

September 2, Monday—Labor Day (no 
classes) 


Administrative Officers 


FRED, EDWIN Broun, PA. D., President of the 
University 

FOWLKEs, JOHN Guy, Ph. D., Dean of the 
Summer Session 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., Director 
of Business and Finance 


BALDWIN, IRA LAWRENCE, P+. D., Dean of the 
College of Agriculture 

ELWELL, FAYETTE HERBERT, B. A., C. P. A., 
Dean of the School of Commerce 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, PA. D., Acting Dean of 
the School of Education 

HoLt, FRANK Oscar, Ph. M., D. Ped., 
Director, Department of Public Service 

INGRAHAM, MARK Hoyt, Pd. D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science 

JOHNSON, F. ELuis, B. A., E. E., Dean of the 
College of Engineering 

LITTLE, KENNETH, P/, D., Director of Student 
Personnel Services; Registrar 


September 7, Saturday—F oreign lan- 
guage attainment examinations 
September 11-14, Wednesday to Satur- 
day (noon)—Final examinations 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 21, 22, Friday, Saturday—Registra- 
tion 

June 24, Monday—Instruction begins 

June 24, Monday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Thursday—Independence Day (no 
classes) 

July 13, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

August 16, Friday — Summer Session 
closes 


of the Summer Session 


MIDDLETON, WILLIAM SHAINLINE, M. D., 
Dean of the Medical School 

RUEDISILI, CHESTER HENRY, PA. D., Assistant 
Dean, College of Letters and Science 

RUNDELL, OLIVER SAMUEL, LL. B., Dean of 
the Law School 

TROXELL, Mrs, Louise, B. A., B. S., Dean of 


Women 





BuRNS, S. LEE, 
Halls 
BUTTS, PORTER FREEMAN, M. A., Director of 
the Union 

COLE, LLEWELLYN R., M. D., Director of the 
Department of Student Health 

DOANE, GILBERT HARRY, B. A., Director of 
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McCaFFREY, MAURICE ERVE, Secretary of the 
Regents 

WHITE, ALDEN WESLEY, 
retary of the Faculty 


B. A., Director of Residence 


B. A., Acting Sec 
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University of Wisconsin 
1946 Summer Session 





The year 1946 offers the first opportunity for study under international peace since 
1941. Consequently, it is essential that we direct our efforts towards becoming better able 
to live as well as to do. Our military accomplishments have been superb. Our achieve- 
ments towards the internal problems of social developments are equally challenging and 
even more essential. The following sampling of courses suggests the rich opportunities 
for development in the 1946 Summer Session offering at the University of Wisconsin. 








Agricultural work in all fields 

Air transportation 

Art in everyday life 

Books that have made civilization 

British Empire, 1870-1946 

*Chemistry of foods and their adulteration 
China and Japan (Geography) 

Child development 

Climatography 

Cooperatives 

Crafts for occupational therapy 

Creative writing institute 

Criminal identification by scientific methods 
Diagnosis of scholarship and behavior difficulties 
*Economic geography 

*Economic institutions in the post-war economy 
Economic life in Europe 

Education of the deaf 

Education of the partially-seeing child 
Educational administration 

Educational, social and vocational guidance 
Elementary school workshop 

Elements of broadcasting 

Far Eastern politics 

Fundamentals of physical fitness 

*General aspects of human relations 
Geography of the U.S. S. R. 

Geographical foundations of national power 
Geology of some of our national parks 
Industrial psychology 

International organizations 

Job and occupational analysis 


Labor problems 





Language training of the deaf 

*Major geographic problems of Latin America 

* Management and labor relations 

*Marketing of agricultural products 

Methods and materials in health education 

Methods and materials in the education of the 
blind 

Money and banking 

Moral conduct and society 

Origins and history of World War II 

Personnel management 

Personnel problems—sociological aspects 

Play, recreation and leisure time problems 

Political parties and public opinion 

Problems in human nutrition 

Problems of racial and other minority groups in 
the U.S. 

Publicity and public relations 

*Psychology of personality 

Psychology of human adjustment 

Psychology of motivation 

Psychology of human emotions 

Radio and society 

Radio workshop 

Reorganization of rural schools 

Russian (beginning) 

School and community health problems 

State curriculum workshop 

Survey of Russian literature in translation 

*Survey of world politics 

Transportation problems 

*The United States and Latin America 

Visual instruction 


* Semester courses. 
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Course Offerings 
Summer Semester 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1946 will include a full semester 
of work and an eight-week session for both undergraduates and graduates. 

Registration for the summer semester will be held May 30 to June 1 and classes will start 
June 3. This session will close September 14, examinations being held from September 11-14. 

Registration for the eight-week session will be held on June 21 and 22 and classes will 
begin on June 24. The eight-week session closes August 16. For general information see pages 


249 to 251. 


College of Letters and Science 


BOTANY Ajssistant Professor Stauffer: 1 
General botany; 100, Senior thesis; 146, Plant 
physiology; 180, Advanced botanical prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Mathews ( Chair- 
man), Meloche, Schuette, Williams; Associate 
Professor Klein; Assistant Professor Ihde; In- 
structor Mrs. Dunn; Assistants: 1a and 1b, 
General chemistry and qualitative analysis; 4a 
and 4b, General chemistry (for chemistry 
course and chemistry major students) ; 11a and 
11b, Quantitative analysis; 99, Special chemical 
problems; 100, Senior thesis research; 106, 
Advanced analytical practice; 119 Organic 
analysis; 120a, Organic chemistry ~ (lecture) ; 
121a, Organic chemistry (laboratory); --125, 
Advanced organic preparations’ 130a, Physical 
chemistry (lecture); 131a, 131b, Physical 
chemistry (laboratory) ; 146, Chemistry of foods 
and their adulteration (lecture) ; 147, Chem- 
istry, of foods and their adulteration (labora- 
tory); 153, Advanced instrumental analysis; 
200, Research in organic chemistry; 201, Re- 
search in general chemistry; 202, Research in 
physical chemistry; 203, Research in food 
chemistry; 205, Research in colloid chemistry ; 
206, Research in inorganic and analytical 
chemistry. 


ECONOMICS Professors Gaumnitz, Glaeser, 
Associate Professor Schaars: 1a, General eco- 
nomics; 118, Economic institutions in the post- 
war economy; 126, Marketing of agricultural 
products; 130, Economic statistics; 139, Prin- 
ciples of insurance; 142, Public utilities. 


ENGLISH Professors Hughes, Quintana 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Eccles; As- 
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sistant Professor Miss Wood; Instructors to be 
named; Assistant Miss Kwan: 1a, Freshman 
English (first semester); 1b, Freshman Eng- 
lish (second semester) ; 2a, Intermediate com- 
position ; 7, Non-credit course in practical Eng- 
lish for students whose native language is 
Chinese; 9, Non-credit course in practical Eng- 
lish for students whose native language is 
Spanish; 30a, Survey of English literature; 
33b, Introduction to English literature; 37b, 
Shakespearean drama; 134, The Romantic 
movement; 157, Milton. 


FRENCH Professors Cheydleur, Harris 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Gillen; In- 
structors Galpin, Glauser: 1a, First semester 
French (intensive method) ; 1a, First semester 
French (traditional. method); 10a, Third 
semester French; 15a, Elementary composition 
and conversation; 21a, Elementary survey of 
French literature: nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; 80, Supervised individual reading; 
164, Contemporary French novel; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent reading; 200, Research in 
French literature or linguistics. 


GEOGRAPHY Assistant Professor Sterling; 
Assistant Mather: 2, Physical Geography: The 
natural environment; 3, Economic geography ; 
112, Geographic problems of post-war Latin 
America. 


GEOLOGY Associate Professor Cline: 100, 
Senior thesis; 180, Advanced independent 
reading; 200, Research; 253, Seminar. 


GERMAN Professor Réseler; Associate Pro- 
fessor Meessen; Resident Lecturer Palmer; As- 
sistants: 1a and 1b, First and second semester 
German (intensive course for beginners or as 
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a refresher review) ; 1a, First semester German 
(traditional) ; 1b, Second semester German; 
10a, Third semester German; 15, Intermediate 
conversational German; 22; Literature of the 
19th and 20th centuries; 135, Prose fiction of 
the 19th century. 


HISTORY Professor Knaplund (Chairman); 
Lecturer Ragatz (George Washington Univer- 
sity); Associate Professor Harrington: 3b, 
European civilization, 1660 to the present; 4b, 
History of the United States, 1860 to the pres- 
ent; 120b, American foreign relations, 1881 
to the present; 139a, The age of imperialism, 
1871-1918; 267, Seminary in modern Euro- 
pean history; 269, Seminary in the history of 
American foreign relations. 

MATHEMATICS Professor Langer (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professors Miss Allen, Arnold, 
Bruck: 0, Elementary algebra and geometry 
(open only to war veterans) ; 1a, Introductory 
college algebra; 1b, Trigonometry and analytic 
geometry; 3a, College algebra and trigonom- 
etry; 3b, Algebra and analytic geometry; 7, 
Mathematical theory of investment; 101a, Dif- 
ferential Calculus; 101b, Integral Calculus; 
106, Advanced analytic geometry; 112, Differ- 
ential equations; 115, Theory of equations; 
133, Finite differences and interpolation; 265, 
Harmonic analysis. 

PHARMACY Professor Uh/ (Director) Asso- 
ciate Professors Busse, Parks; Assistants: 3, 
General pharmacy; 4, General pharmacy; 100, 
Senior thesis; 114, Materia Medica; 124, Manu- 
facturing pharmacy; 128, Pharmaceutical tech- 
nology; 131, Advanced pharmaceutical tech- 
nology; 200, Research; 250, Seminar. Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry: 24, Organic chemistry for 
pharmacy students; 100, Senior thesis; 126, In- 
organic pharmaceutical chemistry; 145, Phar- 
maceutical assaying; 200, Research. Pharma- 
cognosy: 112, Pharmacognosy, 

PHILOSOPHY Lecturer Buschman (Univer- 
sity of Kansas City): 11, Logic; 31, History of 
philosophy; 147, Philosophy of religion. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION Work in this depatt- 
ment is required of all students who have not 
satisfied their requirement. 


PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll (Chairman, 
not in Summer Semester), Wahlin; Assistants: 
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1a, General physics (including laboratory) ; 
100, Senior thesis; 104a, Advanced electricity 
and magnetism, or 104b, Electronics (one 
only); 180 Special reading; 200, Graduate 
research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Associate Professor 
Ebenstein: 25, Survey of world politics; 101, 
Introduction to political theory: Recent and 
contemporary; 131, The United States and 
Latin America. 


PSYCHOLOGY Associate Professor Brogden; 
Assistant Professors Grant, Wickens: 1, Intro- 
duction to psychology; 127, Psychology of per- 
sonality; 129, Personnel psychology; 130, Psy- 
chometric methods; 141, Psychological testing ; 
147, Genetic psychology; 161, Modern view- 
points in psychology; 230, Seminary in psycho- 
metric methods. 


SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WORK Professor Becker: 1, Introductory soci- 
ology; 140, General aspects of human rela- 
tions; 175, The growth of social thought. 


SPANISH Assistant Professor Oelschlager; 
Instructor Williams: 1a, First semester Span- 
ish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 10a, Second 
year Spanish; 21, Elementary survey of Spanish 
literature; 25, Intermediate composition and 
conversation; 112, Advanced composition and 
conversation; 139, Survey of twentieth century 
literature; 180, Supervised individual readings 
for undergraduates. 


SPEECH Professors Ewbank, West; Lecturer 
Huber (University of Oregon) ; Associate Pro- 
fessor Myers: 1, Fundamentals of speech; 4, 
Elements of persuasion; 6, Voice training; 7, 
Public speaking; 105, Speech composition ; 110, 
Elements of broadcasting; 141, Psychology of 
speech; 180, Advanced independent reading; 
200, Individual research problems. 


ZOOLOGY Professor Meyer (Chairman) ; As- 
sociate Professor Hasler; Assistants Ely, Riegel: 
1, Animal biology; 105, Vertebrate embryol- 
ogy; 180, Advanced zoological problems; 200, 
Research; 220, Seminar. 


School of Commerce 


Professors Gaumnitz, Glaeser; Lecturers M 
berly, and others to be named; Peterson (Mian 
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University); Associate Professor Gibson; 6, 
Business communication; 8, Elements of ac- 
counting; 9, Intermediate accounting; 13, Mar- 
keting methods; 15, Advertising principles; 
31, Business statistics; 105, Money and bank- 
ing; 137, Corporation and finance; 139, Prin- 
ciples of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 171, 
Personnel management; 172, Management and 
labor relations. 


College of Engineering 
A summer term of eight weeks of instruction 
will be offered beginning July 8, followed by 
three days of final examinations ending Septem- 
ber 4. The purpose of the term is to provide 
an opportunity for war veterans to carry for- 
ward their educational program without in- 
terruption. The calendar allows an interval of 
two weeks before the regular fall semester. 
A variety of courses in all departments will 
provide a program of from 8 to 10 credits 
in any field, which is the maximum possible. 
Registration will be on July 5 and 6. Inquiries 
should be directed to the Dean, College of 
Engineering. 
SUMMER CALENDAR, COLLEGE OF 
ENGINEERING 
July 5—6, Fri. and Sat. Registration for 
summer term 
July 8, Monday, Classes begin 
Sept. 2-4, Monday to Wednesday, Exam- 
Inations 
Sept. 19-21, Thur. to Sat., Registration 
for fall term 


School of Education 

EDUCATION Professor Willing: 104, Social 
history of education. Graduate students in Edu- 
cation desiring to obtain a full semester of resi- 
dence credit during the summer must combine 
eight-week session registration (up to six cred- 
its) with semester registration (from three to 
six credits). Semester registration will be pos- 
sible in Educ. 280, Independent reading, and 
in Education 200, Research. Registration under 
these course numbers must be arranged through 
the office of the Chairman of the Department of 
Education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Special 
Sports Session, May 26 to June 21st. See page 
244 for full description. A maximum of four 
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undergraduate credits may be earned in the 
Special Sports Session, which, together with the 
eight-week session, allows a student to earn 
twelve credits in twelve weeks. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN: Work in this department is required 
of all students who have not satisfied their 
requirement. 


College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Professor 
Frazter (Chairman); Assistant Professor Fos- 
ter: 1, General survey of bacteriology; 125, 
Food bacteriology; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research; 231, Seminary. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Professor Hob- 
on (Chairman); Associate Professor Schaars: 
1, Principles of agricultural economics; 128, 
Marketing agricultural products. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Professor 
Hopkins (Chairman), Sumner: 1, Agricultural 
news writing; 111, Writing agricultural fea- 
tures. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professors Bobstedt 
(Chairman), Fuller: 1, Livestock production ; 
131, Horse and beef cattle production. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Allen; <As- 
sistant Professor V. Smith; Instructor Barrett: 
i, Elements of dairy husbandry; 6, Develop- 
ment of dairy cattle breeds and families; 130, 
Milk secretion; 133, Dairy cattle and milk pro- 
duction. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professors Jackson (Chair- 
man), Thomsen, Weckel: 1, Introduction to 
dairying; 103, Creamery operation and man- 
agement; 105, Market milk. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Fluke 
(Chairman), Assistant Professor Dickie; 1, 
Elementary entomology. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Cravens: 1, 
Poultry raising; 107, Poultry management. 


SOILS Professors Truog (Chairman), Graul: 
1, Soils and soil fertility; 26, Fertilizers and 
soil management. 
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Law School 

Professors Beuscher (fist half), Campbell 
(second half), Feinsinger, Forrester (first 
half), Gausewitz (second half), Hall, Page: 

First Year Courses: Constitutional law; Con- 
tracts; Property; Torts. 

Second and Third Year Courses: Creditors’ 
rights; Domestic relations; Evidence; Federal 
jurisdiction and procedure; Insurance; Labor 
law; Municipal corporations; Taxation; Wills. 


Military Science 
Colonel W. S. Mathews (Commandant); 


Captains Barlock, Cramer; Lieutenants Larson, 
Malkow, Smith. 


Military Science is required of all freshman 
and sophomore men between the ages of 14 


University of Wisconsin 
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and 26, who are citizens of the United States, 
and who meet the physical requirements. The 
instruction is conducted by officers of the Army 
of the United States in Branch Immaterial sub- 
jects. No credit is given. Instruction is given 
for three hours each week. 
Branch Immate- 
Branch Imma- 
Branch 


ib, Second semester basic 
rial; 24a, Third semester basic 
terial; 24b, 
Immaterial. 


Fourth semester bask 


School of Nursing 


The only courses to be offered are for stu 
dents taking the resident professional instruc: 
tion. 


NURSING Professor Murray: (Director); 
Assistant Professor Emanuel: 4, Survey of the 


nursing field; 5, Advanced nursing 


Eight-Week Session 


College of Letters and Science 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM Professor 
Hagen (Chairman); Associate Professor Wat- 
rous: 107, Art history of the theater and the 
stage from antiquity to the present; 159, De- 
velopment of American art; 146, History of 
tools and media of the artist; 154, History of 
painting from Giotto to Cezanne. 


ASTRONOMY Associate Professor Huffer 
(Chairman): 17, Survey of astronomy. 


BOTANY Associate Professors Backus, Cur- 
tis; Assistant: 1, General botany; 100, Senior 
thesis: 138, Identification of trees and shrubs; 
164, Plant ecology; 180, Advanced botanical 
problems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Adkins, Hall, Math- 
ews (Chairman), Sorum, Instructor Hesse; As- 
sistants: 1a and 1b, General chemistry; 3, 
Qualitative analysis; 4a and 4b, General chem- 
istry (for chemistry course, chemistry major 
and chemical engineering students); 11a, 
Quantitative analysis; 14, Quantitative analy- 
sis; 99, Special chemical problems; 100, Senior 
thesis research; 120a, Organic chemistry (lec- 
ture); 121a, Organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 
124, Advanced organic chemistry; 151b, Ad- 
vanced inorganic chemistry; 165 (Sociol.), 
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Criminal identification by scientific methods; 
200, Research in organic chemistry; 201, Re- 
search in general chemistry; 202, Research in 
physical chemistry; 203, 


chemistry; 205, Research in colloid chemistry ; 


Research in food 
206, Research in inorganic and analytical chem- 
istry. 


CLASSICS Professor Agard (Chairman); 
Assistant Professor Heironimus: General Clas- 
sics 122, Classical art and archaeology; Latin 
130, Medieval Latin; 
Historians of the Silver 


Latin 233, Seminary: 
Greek 1, Ele- 
mentary Greek. Advanced Greek on request. 

y | 


ssors Buck 


Age: 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Pr0/ 
(Chairman), Russo; Assistant Professors Mrs. 
Alberson, Zawacki: 9, The books that have 
made civilization; 53 (Italian), Italian master- 
A survey of Russian 
literature in English translation; 111, The His- 
165, 
Autobiography; 200, Individual research. 


pieces in translation; 6, 


torical novel; Literary criticism; 174, 


COMMERCE See page 242 
ECONOMICS Professors Fox, Perlman, Trum- 
Associate Profe ssors Bak he 2, E arley, 


Salter: 1a, General economics: 105. Money and 
banking; 117, Outlines of land economics; 122, 


ho wer; 


Labor problems; 127, Cooperation; 130, Eco- 
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nomic statistics; 136, Transportation prob- 
lems; 150, Economic theory; 196, Advanced 
statistical technique. 


ENGLISH Professors Fulcher, Hanley, 
Hughes, Pochmann, Pooley, Quintana (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Eccles; Assistant 
Professors Buckley, Cassidy; Instructors Evans, 
..: la, Freshman English; 30b, 
Survey of English literature; 120, Anglo- 
Saxon; 124, English language and literature for 
teachers; 127, Recent English literature; 129, 
Swift and his contemporaries; 131, Chaucer; 
135, Victorian era; 137a, Shakespeare; 169, 
Major American poets; 191, Literature of 
Colonial America, 1607-1775; 185, Introduc- 
tion to phonetics; 210, Seminary in sixteenth- 
century English literature. 

A Writers’ Institute will be held during the 
eight-week session and is described on page 246. 


FRENCH Professor Zdanowicz (Chairman) ; 
Assistant Professor Mlle Mercier; Instructors 
Kroff, Miss Mangers; Assistant Mlle Remon- 
din: la, First semester French (intensive 
method) ; 1a, First semester French (traditional 
method) ; 10a, Third semester French; 25, In- 
termediate composition and conversation; 128, 
Advanced composition and conversation 
(French Club, Realia, etc.) ; 140, French com- 
edy from Moliére to the present; 167, La Pen- 
sée Francaise Contemporaine; 180, Advanced 
independent reading; 190, French phonetics ; 
200, Research in French literature or linguistics. 


ITALIAN Professor Russo: 1a, First semester 
Italian; 1b, Second semester Italian; 10a, Third 
semester Italian; 10b, Fourth semester Italian; 
53, Italian masterpreces in translation; 180, 
Advanced independent reading; 200, Research 
in Italian literature. 


GEOGRAPHY Professors Hartshorne, Tre- 
wartha (Chairman); Resident Lecturer Wil- 
cox: 104, Wisconsin: its regions, resources and 
their utilization; 108, Geography of the U. S. 
S. R.; 110, China and Japan; 140, Climatog- 
raphy; 232, Seminar: Geographic foundations 
of national power. Pre- and post-session work 
will be offered for graduate students. 


GEOLOGY Associate Professor Cline: 17, 
General geology; 48, Geology of some of our 
national parks. 
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GERMAN Professors Bruns, Heffner; Assist- 
ant Professor Riegel: 1a, First semester Ger- 
man; 130, Goethe; 151, Introduction to middle 
high German; 248, Seminary in German lit- 
erature. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, Hesseltine, 
Knaplund (Chairman), Reynolds; Lecturers 
Dick (Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska), 
Stampp (University of Maryland): 3a, Euro- 
pean civilization, 800-1660; 4a, History of the 
United States, 1776-1860; 37-137, Origins 
and history of World War II; 111, History of 
the west, 1763-1893; 118, Reconstruction and 
the new nation; 124b, Recent history of the 
United States, 1912-1946; 133, Economic life 
in Europe; 143b, The British Empire, 1870 to 
the present; 146b, History of the German peo- 
ple, 1648-1871; 258, Seminary in the history 
of the Brithish Empire; 261, Seminary in Amer- 
ican history; 262, Seminary in American his- 
tory. See also Educational Methods, page 243. 


ITALIAN See paragraph above. 


JOURNALISM Professor Thayer (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Miss Patterson; Assistant 
Professors Cutlip, Hotaling: 2, Newspaper re- 
porting; 10, News photography; 105, Writing 
and selling feature articles; *117, Periodical 
editing and publishing; 122, Radio news writ- 
ing; *124, Publicity and public relations; 191, 
Supervision of journalistic classes and student 
publications; 200, Master's thesis; 204, Semi- 
nar, comparative journalism; 205, Independent 
research. *Only one of these courses will be 
offered. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE Professor Allez (Direc- 
tor); Assistant Professors Miss Devereux, Miss 
Schenk; Instructor Miss Gibson: 1, Public 
library course; 150, Library service for teach- 
ers; 151, Book selection and service in the 
school library. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Langer (Chair- 
man) MacDuffee; Associate Professor Trump ; 
Assistant Professors Arnold, Bruck: 1a, Intro- 
ductory college algebra; 3a, College algebra 
and trigonometry; 101a, Differential Calculus; 
107, Topics from business practice and com- 
putation; 109, Topics in geometry; 134, Math- 
ematics of elementary statistics; 140, Topics in 
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the foundations of arithmetic; 165, Mathe- 
matical applications (Not a repetition of the 
course given in 1945); 173, Topics from the 
historical development of elementary mathe- 
matics; 246, Theory of finite groups. 


Music Professors Iltis (Chairman), Bur- 
leigh, Coon; Associate Professors Bergethon, 
Dvorak, Swinney; Assistant Professors Church, 
Miss Eastman, Jones; Instructors Mrs. Cooper, 
Miss Thomas; Lecturer Prager: 11a, Elemen- 
tary theory; 12a, Elementary theory; 20b, His- 
tory and appreciation of music; 21a, Counter- 
point; 30, History of musical form; 34, Ar- 
ranging; 51, 61, 71, 81, 91, Piano; 62, 72, 82, 
92, Voice; 63, 73, 83, 93, Violin; 64, 74, 84, 
94, Organ; 75a, Instrumental class instruction 
(strings) ; 76, Conducting; 85, Orchestra; 86, 
Chorus; 87, Band; 131, Advanced history of 
music; 138, Advanced choral technique and lit- 
erature; 164, Symphonic literature; 175b, Ad- 
vanced instrumental class instruction (brass, 
woodwind, and percussion); 176, Advanced 
conducting; 180, Advanced independent work; 
200, Thesis. See also Educational Methods 102, 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in school 
music; Educational Methods 103, Problems in 
directing and administration of school bands. 


MUSIC CLINIC For details, see page 247. 


PHILOSOPHY Associate Professor Ramsper- 
ger; Lecturer Geiger ( Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio): 1a, Introduction to philosophy ; 
41, Moral conduct and society (Introductory 
ethics) ; 145, Plato and Platonism; 162, Ideal- 
ism and pragmatism. 


PHYSICS Professor Ingersoll (Chairman) ; 
Associate Professor Winans; Assistant Profes- 
sor Beeman; Assistants: 1a, General physics; 
1b, General physics (second semester); 41a, 
General laboratory practice; 41b, General lab- 
oratory practice; 100, Senior thesis; 102, Ad- 
vanced heat, or 103, Advanced light, or 106, 
Contemporary physics (one only); 117, Phys- 
ical optics, or 118, Kinetic theory (one only) ; 
150, X-Rays and the ‘structure of solids; 180, 
Special reading; 200, Graduate research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Lecturers to be an- 
nounced: 7, American government and _pol- 
itics, or 25, Survey of world politics; 122, Po- 
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litical parties and public opinion, or 143, In- 
troduction to public administration; 137, In- 
ternational organization, 9r 140, Far Eastern 
politics, or 259, Seminary in international re- 
lations. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professor Harlow; Lectur- 
ers Tolman (University of California, Berk- 
eley), _ Assistant 
Professor Miss Magaret: 1, Introduction to 
psychology; 25, Experimental psychology; 50, 
Applied psychology; Psychology of human 
adjustment; 108, Psychology of human emo- 
tions; 109, Psychology of motivation; 115, 
Industrial psychology; 117, Clinical psychol- 
ogy; 130, Psychometric methods; 200, Sem- 
inary. 


RUSSIAN See Slavic Languages below. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES 
Zawacki; 1a, Beginning 
61 (Comp. Lit.) Survey 
in English translation. 


Assistant Professor 
Russian (intensive) ; 
of Russian literature 


SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
worK Professors Kolb, McCormick (Chair- 
man); Associate Professors Mekeel, Miles, 
Sewell; Assistant Professor Gerth: 3, Introduc- 
tion to anthropology; 125, Rural community 
development ; 132, Introductory social statistics ; 
139, Social psychology; 145, Introduction to 
the field of social work; 164, Problems of 
racial and other minority groups in the United 
States; 193, Personnel problems: sociological 
aspects; 200, Research and thesis. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Associate Pro- 
fessors Neale-Silva (Chairman), LaGrone, Kas- 
ten; Lecturer Singleton; Assistant Professor 
Rosaldo; Assistants Miss Aranibar, Miss Ca- 
brera, Floripe; Miss Fernandez, Miss Alcantara: 
la, First semester Portuguese; 1a, First semes- 
ter Spanish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 10, 
Second year Spanish; 14, Elementary Spanish 
conversation; 16, Elementary composition, 
conversation and grammar review; 18, Span- 
ish dramatics; 21, Elementary survey of Span- 
ish literature; 25, Intermediate composition 
and conversation; 111, The Picaresque novel; 
124, Advanced composition; 125, Advanced 
conversation; 138, Survey of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury literature; 151, Spanish-American civiliza- 
tion; 178, Ruben Dario; 180, Individual read- 
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ings for undergraduates; 200, Individual read- 
ings for graduates; 204, Cervantes; 226, 
Spanish-American literature. 


SPEECH Professors Ewbank (Chairman), 
Hagen, West; Lecturers Eisenson (Brooklyn 
College), Knower (University of lowa), 
Miss Latimer (Mary Baldwin College), 
Miss Rasmussen (Madison Public Schools), 
Mrs. Robinson (University of Maryland); As- 
sociate Professors Miss Borchers, Mitchell; As- 
sistant Professors Bartell, Dietrich, Gard; In- 
structor Buerki: 6, Voice training; 7, Public 
speaking; 16, Elements of expressive action; 
18, Oral interpretation of literature; 19, EI- 
ements of dramatic production; 22, Dramatic 
reading and platform art; 23, Choral speak- 
ing; 25, Correction of speech disorders; 105, 
Speech composition; 107, Art history of the 
theatre and the stage; 110, Elements of broad- 
casting; 111, Creative dramatics; 114, Regional 
story and drama; 115, Radio workshop; 116, 
Radio and society; 119, Theatre direction; 120, 
Playwriting; 123, Interpretation of classic lit- 
erature; 126, Advanced correction of speech 
disorders; 140, Stage design; 141, Psychology 
of speech; 185, Introduction to phonetics ; 200, 
Individual research problems; 219, Seminary 
in dramatic production; 227, Seminary in 
speech pathology; 255, Seminary in persuasion. 
Teachers’ courses: See Educational Methods, 
page 243. 

Clinics for treatment of cleft palate, aphasia, 
and other disorders of speech will be open dur- 
ing the summer. The theatre will present a 
series of plays offering full opportunity for 
participation by summer session students. 

WHA, the state radio station located on the 
campus, provides facilities for practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge and techniques studied 
in radio courses. See page 248 for informa- 
tion regarding special Radio Institute to be 
held at the University this summer. Other re- 
lated institutes which will be operating during 
the eight-week session are in the fields of Child 
Development, Creative Writing and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. See pages 246 to 248. 


ZOOLOGY Professor Meyer; Associate Pro- 
fessors Hasler, Lilly, Wolfe; Assistant Profes- 
sor Miss Bilstad; Assistant Johansson: 104, 
Comparative animal histology; 118, General 
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entomology; 122, Endocrinology; 124, Conser- 
vation of aquatic resources; 180, Advanced 
zoological problems; 200, Research; 220, 
Seminar. 


School of Commerce 

Professors Fox, Trumbower; Assistant Pro- 
fes sors Hosler: Moberly: 130, S tat i st i Ca i 
method; 136, Transportation problems; 169, 
Air transportation; 171, Personnel manage- 
ment; 196, Advanced statistical technique. See 
Educational Methods 120, Improvement of in- 
struction in shorthand and typing, and 173, 
Curriculum and instruction in commercial sub- 
jects. 


School of Education 

EDUCATION Profe ssors Barr, Ed gerton, 
Fowlkes (Dean of the Summer Session; Act- 
ing Dean of the School of Education), Jensen, 
Ragsdale, Torgerson, Willing (Chairman); 
Associate Professors Miss Dawe, Eye, Gregg, 
Krug, Southworth; Assistant Professors Brown, 
Engel (Assistant Director WHA), Miss Low, 
Mrs. Nemec, Parry, Wittich; Instructors Mrs. 
Arnold, Brown; Lecturers Dawson (Director 
of Rural Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.), Harnly (Director 
of Secondary Education, Wichita Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kansas), Miss Hintgen (Director of 
Guidance, La Crosse Public Schools), Miss 
Leary (Consultant in Reading, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools), Miss Patton (Board of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.) Miss Peck (Supervisor of 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, Board of Ed 
ucation, Cleveland, Ohio), Peterson (Director 
of Research, Wisconsin Education Association, 
Madison), Thayer (Teacher-Training Super- 
visor, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education), Waller (Coordinator of 
Child Study, Madison Public Schools). 


Required Courses: 201, Techniques of ed- 
ucational research; 202, Foundations of educa- 
tion; 262, Principles of educational adminis- 
tration; 222, Issues in elementary education (a 
first course required of students majoring in 
education with concentration in elementary ed- 
ucation and open only to them). 


Administration: 261, Reorganization of ru- 
ral schools; 262, Principles of educational ad- 
ministration; 263, Personnel administration; 
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268, Financial support of public education; 
271, Business management of local schools; 
272, School buildings; 275, Legal aspects of 
public school administration; 278, Seminary, 
school administration. 


Foundation Courses: (Historical, psycholog- 
ical, philosophical) : 209, Modern systems of 
psychology and education; 215, Educational 
thought of John Dewey. 


Child Development: 119, Child development 
(infancy, early childhood) ; 120, Child devel- 
opment (adolescence); 123, Early childhood 
education; 125, The exceptional child; 141 
(Educ. Meth.) Methods and materials in the 
education of the the elementary 
grades; 144, Education of the partially-secing 
child; 145, Language training of the deaf; 145 
(Educ. Meth.) Advanced problems in the ed- 
ucation of the blind. 


blind in 


Curriculum and Supervision: 140, Elemen- 
tary school curriculum; 160 (Educ. Meth.) 
Directing instruction in the language arts; 174, 
Curriculum planning; 175, Management of in- 
structional activities; 193, Introduction to ed- 
ucational supervision; 240, Elementary school 
workshop; 244, Seminary, curriculum construc- 
tion (State Curriculum Program workshop) . 


Guidance and Personnel Services: 181, Tech- 
niques of guidance; 182, Chinical studies in 
guidance; 183, Job and occupational analysis; 
184, Principles of educational and vocational 
guidance; 284, Educational, social and voca- 
tional guidance (advanced course). 


Measurement and Clinical Techniques: 112, 
Statistical method applied to education; 128, 
Clinical testing: individual mental testing 
(Terman—Merrill) ; 130, Diagnosis of scholar- 
ship and behavior difficulties ; 131, Group meas- 


urement and evaluation in education; 134, 
Clinical practice in reading ; 225, Test construc- 
tion; 230, Measurements and clinical tech- 
niques. 


Vocational and Adult Education: 155, Princi- 
ples of adult education; 157, Part-time educa- 
tion. 


Radio and Visual Education: 163, Classroom 
use of radio; 165 (Educ. Meth.) Visual In- 
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struction; 177, 
struction materials. 


Local production of visual in- 


Elementary Education: 132 (Educ. Meth.) 
Social studies in the elementary school; 133 
(Educ. Meth.) Reading in the elementary 
school; 135 (Educ. Meth.) Science in the el- 
ementary school; 140, Elementary school cur- 
riculum; 141 (Educ. Meth.) Methods and ma- 
terials in the education of the blind in the el- 
ementary grades; 145 (Educ. Meth.) Advanced 
problems in the education of the blind; 146, 
Children’s literature; 147 (Phys. Educ.) Teach- 
ing rhythms to children; 148 (Phys. Educ.) 
Physical education curriculum in elementary 
schools; 169 (Phys. Educ.) Health fundamen- 
tals for teachers; 170, School and community 
health problems; 178 (Phys. Educ.) Physical 
education in elementary and secondary schools 
189 (Educ. Meth.) Teaching speech in the 
elementary school; 194 (Educ. Meth.) Lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school; 197 (Educ 
Meth.) Problems and materials in health ed- 
ucation; 222, 
240, Elementary school workshop. (See Educa- 
tional Methods program.) 


Issues in elementary education; 


Secondary Education: 134 (Educ. Meth.) In- 
vestigations in the teaching of science; 160 
(Educ. Meth.) Directing instruction in the lan- 
guage arts; 178 (Phys. Educ.) Physical educa- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools; 198 
(Educ. Meth.) The teaching of speech in high 


school. (See Educational Methods program.) 


Special Courses: 180, Independent reading; 
200, Research or thesis; 280, Advanced inde- 


pendent reading. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS Professors Davis 
(Chairman), Nobr, Phillips, Pooley, West, 
Miss Zuill; Associate Professors Bergethon, 
Miss Borchers, Dvorak, Miss Henderson, South- 
worth, Trump; Assistant Professor Wittich; 
Lecturers De Boer (Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago), Hosler (Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana), Potts (American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York City), Miss Rasmussen 
(Madison Public Schools), Wolcott (University 
of Michigan): 70, The teaching of physical 
education; 84, The teaching of history and 
the other social studies; 97, The teaching of 
science (Junior and senior high school) ; 102, 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in school 
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music; 103, Problems in directing and admin- 
istering school bands; 120, Improvement of 
instruction in shorthand and typing; 132, So- 
cial studies in the elementary school; 133, 
Reading in the elementary school; 134, In- 
vestigations in the teaching of science; 135, 
Science in the elementary school; 141, Methods 
and materials in the education of the blind in 
the elementary grades; 143, Modern acoustic 
instrumentation; 145, Advanced problems in 
the education of the blind; 160, Directing in- 
struction in the language arts; 164, Studies in 
the teaching of arithmetic; 165, Visual instruc- 
tion; 173, Curriculum and instruction in com- 
mercial subjects; 178, Advanced course in the 
teaching of English literature; 179, Advanced 
course in the teaching of the English language; 
185, Advanced course in the teaching of history 
and the other social studies; 188, Seminar in 
home economics education; 189, Teaching 
speech in the elementary school; 194, Lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school; 197, Meth- 
ods and materials in health education; 198, The 
teaching of speech in high school; 199, The 
teaching of speech in college. 


ART EDUCATION Professors Miss Wilson 
(Chairman), Varnum; Lecturer Lopez (Uni- 
versity of Michigan); Associate Professor Mrs. 
Annen; Instructor Sessler: 50, Freehand draw- 
ing and perspective; 52, Watercolor; 53, Art 
in everyday life; 56, Landscape and still life 
painting; 61, Elementary school art and in- 
dustrial arts; 62, Creative design; 70, Art 
metal; 132, Advanced painting; 152, Advanced 
watercolor; 164, Techniques of painting; 170, 
Advanced art metal; 175, Crafts for occupa- 
tional therapy; 200, Graduate research. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY Jstructor Miss 
Thompson and staff: 1, Preclinical training. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC 
COACHING FOR MEN Professors Nohr (Di- 


rector), Mansfield; Associate Professors Rippe, 
Southworth; Lecturer Danford (Director 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin). 


Curriculum and Methods: 8, Theory and 
practice; 10, Theory and practice; 21 Practical 
physical education fundamentals; 23, Tech- 
nique of basketball; 29, Technique of football ; 
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178, Physical education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 296 (Physical education for 
women) Seminar in teaching skills. 


Administration and Organization: 168, Organi- 
zation and administration; 291, Problems in 
organization, teaching and adaptation. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and leisure 
time problems. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 107, Ef- 
fects of physical activities on the body; 197 
(Educ. Meth.) Problems and materials in 
health education. 


Measurement and Research: 180, Advanced 
independent research; 200, Research; 293, 
Seminar on research studies in physical educa- 
tion. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN Pro- 
fessor Carns (Acting Chairman); Associate 
Professor Miss Glassow; Assistant Professor 
Miss Petroskey; Lecturers Miss Drom (Assist- 
ant Director of Physical Education, Madison 
Public Schools); Miss Johnson (Teacher of 
Art, Madison Public Schools); Miss Schade 
(Smith College, Northampton, Mass.), Miss 
Sauthoff (formerly New York University and 
American Red Cross Club Director) ; Instructor 
Miss Kloepper. Special lecturers: Miss Mar- 
garet H’Doubler (University of Wisconsin), 
Dr. Frances Hellebrandt (Medical College of 
Virginia); Miss Betty Hicks (Pomona College 
and former National Women’s Golf Cham- 
pion); Robert Kiphuth (Yale University). 


Special Sports Session: A four-week sports 
session immediately preceding the eight-week 
session (May 27 through June 22). While 
the session is planned primarily for the under- 
graduate major in physical education, gradu- 
ate students and experienced teachers will find 
opportunity for refresher courses and ad- 
vanced study in sports. A maximum of four 
undergraduate credits may be earned from 
among the following technique courses: arch- 
ery, golf, hockey, riding, sailing, canoeing, 
and tennis. This session combined with the 
eight-week session enables a student to earn 
12 credits in 12 weeks. Advanced students 
may carry two graduate courses. Special 
arrangement can be made for late registration. 
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Fee: $26 (includes clinic fee). The sports staff 
includes members of the resident faculty and 
Miss Betty Hicks. For additional information, 
write Dr. Margaret Meyer, Lathrop Hall. 


Administration and Organization: 292, Or- 
ganization and administration of physical ed- 
ucation. 


Curriculum and Methods: 20, The teaching 
of gymnastics; 147, Teaching rhythms to chil- 
dren; 148, Physical education curriculum in 
elementary schools; 171, Fundamentals of phys- 
ical fitness; 296, Seminar in teaching skills. 


Dance: 20, The teaching of social dance; 
49, American group dancing; 51, Fundamental 
dance technique; 53, Advanced dance tech- 
nique; 60, Rhythmic form and analysis; 133, 
Accompaniment for modern dance (percus- 
sion) ; 160, Dance composition. See also Cur- 
riculum and Methods above. 


Health: 169, Health fundamentals for 
teachers; 170 (Educ.) School and community 
health problems; 197 (Educ. Meth.) Methods 
and materials in health education. 


Measurement and Research: 129 (Educ.), 
Tests and measurements in physical education; 
180, Independent reading; 200, Thesis; 280, 
Advanced independent reading. 


Sports: 77, Advanced course in the tech- 
nique of sports; 79, Elementary course in the 
teaching of physical education for high school 
girls; 296, Seminar in teaching skills. 


College of Agriculture 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Professor Hob- 
son (Chairman); Associate Professors Bakken, 
Salter: 117, Outlines of land economics; 127, 
Cooperation. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Professor 
Duffee (Chairman): 180, Special problem; 
200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Professor Hop- 
kins (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 
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AGRONOMY Professor Graber (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professor Bohstedt 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


BIOCHEMISTRY Professor Elvehjem (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Strong; 3, Food bi- 
ochemistry; 123, Biochemistry of nutrition; 
200, Research. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professor Jackson (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Fluke 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


HORTICULTURE Professor Moore (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems ; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY Professor Keitt (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search, 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Profe ssor Kolb (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Sewell: 125, Rural 
social trends; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


SOILS Professor Truog (Chairman): 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 
VETERINARY SCIENCE Professor Beach 


(Chairman): 180, Special problems ; 200] Re- 
search. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT Professor Leopold 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 


search. 
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HOME ECONOMICS Professors Zuill (Chair- 
man), Manning, Mrs. Reynolds; Associate Pro- 
fessors Cooper, Dawe, Hanning, Waite; In 
structors Davis, Garrett: 104, History of cos- 
tume; 105, Experimental food study; 112, Res- 
idence in home management house; 116, Tra- 
ditional interior design; 119, Development of 
the young child in the home and nursery 


school; 121, Advanced costume design; 126, 
Adult programs in home economics; 127, Prob- 
lems in human nutrition; 141, Textiles in 
merchandising; 151, Advanced textile chem- 
istry; 188, Seminar in home economics educa- 
tion; 216, Seminar in related art; 250 Con- 
sumer problems in textile chemistry; 280, Sem- 
inar in nutrition. 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools, and Clinics 


The Institute schedules will be planned to provide for maximum participation by those 


enrolled in summer session classes. 


Special Sport Session for Women, May 27 
through June 22: Sponsored by the Women’s De- 
partment of Physical Education, See announcement 
on page 244. Teaching of skills will receive spe- 
cial emphasis in Physical Education 296 which will 
be open to all attending courses or institutes. Lec- 
turers will each present a week of special work. In 
cluded among the lecturers are Dr. Frances Helle- 
brandt, Medical College of Virginia, who will give 
the anatomical and physiological basis of condition- 
ing; special teachers of activities: Robert Kiphuth of 
Yale for swimming; Betty Hicks of Pomona Col 
lege for golf; Margaret H’Doubler for dance, and 
members of the summer staff. 


The University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
will hold its twenty-second summer session in a ten- 
week period, June 9-August 17: A series of five 
consecutive two-week institute periods in each of 
which two, and in some cases, more institutes will 
be in session concurrently, will provide educational 
facilities for at least twelve groups of trade union 
ists and others interested in the labor movement. 

Institute members are regularly enrolled students in 
the University on a pro-rate of summer session tu- 
ition fees. They are housed as a unit in living quar- 
ters provided through the School for Workers. 

For further information on _ institute schedules, 
curricula, costs for tuition, board and room, writ 
the University of Wisconsin School for Workers, 
1214 W. Johnson, Madison 5. 


Institute for County Welfare Directors, June 17 
to 21: Sponsored by the Department of Sociology 
Anthropology and Social Work of the University 
of Wisconsin and the Departments of Economics and 
Sociology of the University Extension Division in 
cooperation with the Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare. Consideration 
will be given to those principles of supervision and 
case work which are applicable to the county di- 
rector’s job. Current trends in national welfare Jeg- 
islation and topics of interest in the social sciences 
will be discussed. Specialists from the field of prac- 
tice will supplement lectures and discussions of the 
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residence staff in social work and other social sci- 
ences, Fee: $1. 

Educational Press Institute, June 23—29. Primar- 
ily for editorial staff members of periodicals. Topics 
will include technical problems and background is- 
sues with which educational editors should be fa- 
miliar. Round-tables on layout and typography, read- 
ability, magazine planning, policy and management 
problems; publishing and advertising problems, pho- 
tograph publishing and advertising problems, photo- 
graph and illustration problems. Fee: $40 including 
room and board. For information, address Professor 
G. M. Hyde, South Hall, Madison 6, or Miss Ber- 
nice Gestie, Minnesota Journal of Education, 2429 
University Ave., St. Paul, 4, Minnesota. 


Writer's Institute: During the eight-weck session 
the Department of English will repeat the Writers’ 
Institute, inaugurated with considerable success last 
summer. Four courses in creative writing will be 
offered, under the direction of Mr. Richard Scow- 
croft of Cambridge, Massachusetts, novelist and 
teacher, and Professors Jerome Buckley and Paul 
Fulcher of the Department of English at Wisconsin, 
Professor Ronald Mitchell of the Department of 
Speech, Director of the University Theater, will again 
conduct his course in play writing (Speech 120). 
A new course, Speech 114, (Regional Story and 
Drama) to be conducted by Professor Robert E. 
Gard of the Department of Speech and Director 
of the “Wisconsin Idea Theater’, is to be added 
to the 1946 offerings. 

Although no names can as yet be definitely an- 
nounced, it is hoped that several professional authors 
will visit the Institute, to hold conferences with the 
class groups. 

The courses to be offered specifically within the 
Institute are: 

English 101. Introduction to Creative Writing. 
2-6 credits. Mr. Buckley. 

English 102. Experiments in Imaginative Writ- 
ing. 2-6 credits. Mr. Fulcher. 

English 103. Creative Writing. 2-6 credits. Mr. 
Scowcroft. 
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English 107. Novel Writing. 2-6 credits. Mr. 
Scowcroft. 

Speech 114. Regional 
credits. Mr. Gard. 

Spe ech 120. Pla y 
Mitchell. 


Story and Drama. 2-6 


Writing. 2—6 credits. Mr. 


It is important that anyone desiring admission to 
any of these courses in the Writers’ Institute should 
communicate as soon as possible with Professor Ric- 
ardo Quintana, Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish. Applicants should state their previous experi- 
ence as writers, and should also, if possible, sub- 
mit manuscripts, which will be returned to all ap- 
plicants upon request. Students enrolled pay the reg- 
ular eight-week fee of $45. 

Courses to be offered by various departments dur- 
ing the session which may be of interest to people 
enrolling in the Writers’ Institute are listed below. 
Some can be audited or taken for credit 

Art History and Criticism 107, Art 
the theater and the stage from antiquity to the pres- 
ent. Comparative Literature 9, Books that have made 
civilization; 111, The historical novel; 165, Literary 
criticism. Journalism 105, Writing and selling spe- 
cial feature articles. Speech 115, Radio workshop; 
116, Radio and society; 119, Theater direction. Eng- 
lish 127, Recent English literature; 129, Swift and 
his contemporaries; 131, Chaucer; 169, Major Ameri 
191, Literature of Colonial America, 


history of 


can poets; 
1607-1775. 


Institute on Professional and Public Relations, 
July 2—3, inclusive: For all professional educational 
workers, Parent-Teachers Associations, 
School Board members, civic leaders, and others in- 
terested in the improvement of understanding and co 
operation between the schools and the public. The 
program is planned by a joint committee represent- 
ing the Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wis 
consin Education Association, Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and School of Ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin. Fee: $1.00. For a 
detailed program address Associate Professor Rus- 
sell T. Gregg, Department of Education, Education 
Engineering Building, University of Wisconsin 


members of 


The Seventeenth Annual Music Clinic 
July 7-20 (two weeks) 


Professor Iltis (Director); Associate Professors 
Bergethon, Dvorak; Assistant Professors Church, 
Jones; Lecturers Prager, Williamson (Westminster 


Choir College), Jones (Princeton Seminary), Stewart 
(High School and Junior College, Mason City, lowa). 

For teachers, directors and organists: Band and 
orchestra directors’ conference; choral directors’ con- 
ference; organ and church conference; 
and Jaboratory work in vocal technique; conducting 
technique; string, woodwind and brass instruments; 
materials. Fee: $15. No fee for regularly enrolled 
summer session students. 

For High School students: The All-State Band; 


music class 
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The All-State Chorus; The All-State Orchestra; fun 
damentals of 
in all band and orchestra instruments. Fee 
$7.50. 

For Clinic bulletin, application blanks and com 
plete information, write MUSIC CLINIC, Music 
Hall, Madison, 6, Wisconsin. 


music; piano classes; special teachers 


Tuition, 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 8-12, 
inclusive: The University Departments of Education 
and Speech, In cooperation with the Vocational Re 


habilitation Division of the State Board of Vocational 


and Adult Education, will offer a five-day institute 
for supervisors, case workers, and other members 
of the state and district staffs. This institute will 


and afternoon each day 
with experienced leaders, clinical specialists, and rep 
resentative 
mental illnesses, clinical testing and guidance, ed- 
ucational 


include morning sessions 


workers who will discuss problems of 


vocational 
$1.00. In- 


and occupational counseling, 


training, employment and follow-up. Fee: 


quiries should be addressed to Professor A. H. 
Edgerton, Education—Engineering Building, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin. 


Town-Country Leadership Summer School, July 
8 to 19: 1946 marks the twenty-fifth this 
school, which is held at the College of Agriculture, 
especially for rural clergy and rural community 
workers. During two morning periods there will be 
classes considering topics of current interest to ru- 
tal leaders; in the afternoons and evenings, there 
will be special conferences and discussion under the 
official leadership of the various church bodies. Fee 
$1.00. For further information, write to: J. H. Kolb, 
Department of Rural Sociology, 318 Agricultural 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


year of 


Visual Education Institute, July 15-19: The 
fourth annual Visual Education Institute will be held 
at the University of Wisconsin. The meetings will 
attempt to demonstrate effective classroom utilization 
of visual materials such as sound-on-slide film; film 
strips; charts, maps and globes; 2 x 2 slides; models; 
silent and sound motion pictures at elementary, high 
school, and adult levels. Programs will be directed 
specifically by level and by material. This year a 
program at adult level will be built around requests 


clubs and P. T. A. 


from civic groups. Registration 
fee: $2.50. Assistance in housing may be requested 
of the University Housing Office. 


Institute for Superintendents and Principals, 
July 22 to 26 inclusive: For city and county super- 
intendents, supervising principals, elementary and 
secondary principals, directors of research, directors 
of guidance, and all others interested in administer 
ing educational programs. The program includes pre- 
sentation by outstanding speakers, demonstrations, 
and informal discussions. Fee: $1.00. The detailed 
program may be obtained by addressing Glen G. 
Eye, Wisconsin High School, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 6. 


Public Service Radio Institute, July 28 to Au- 
gust 10: A working conference on techniques in the 
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preparation, production, and utilization of educa- 
tional, public service programs. The Institute is de- 
signed to serve all persons concerned with public 
service broadcasting and to provide help on specific 
problems, ranging from the writing of a script to 
the formulation of policies governing the establish- 
ment of a state radio network. FM (frequency mod- 
ulation) opportunities and developments will be 
given particular emphasis, with up-to-the-minute con- 
tributions by leading radio educators, engineers, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives, and government special- 
ists. Registration fee, covering conference report: 
$10. 


The School of Banking Institute, July 28 to Au- 
gust 10: This was organized in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association in order to pro- 
vide bankers an opportunity for advanced study and 
research in banking, economic and monetary prob- 
lems. Three summer sessions of two weeks each 
year are required in addition to problems and ex- 
tension courses following the first two resident ses- 
sions. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor 
W. B. Taylor, Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 


Institute on Child Development, July 29 to Au- 
gust 2: This Institute is offered by the University 
of Wisconsin to all who are interested in children. 
The program includes morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning sessions. Special conducted tours, most of 
which will be taken in the mornings, will make pos- 
sible the observation of the laboratory schools and 
the various laboratories working on child develop- 
ment problems. The afternoon and evening meetings 
will be devoted to such topics as health and disease 
of children, the nursery school, the handicapped 
child, nutrition, child welfare, parent education, and 
behavior and adjustment problems. Fee: $1.00. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Professor Kai Jensen, Education 
Engineering Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Institute for Social Case Workers, July 29 to 
August 2: Sponsored by the Department of Soci- 
ology, Anthropology and Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of the University Extension 
Division and the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. This Institute will be geared to the needs of 
case workers in private social agencies as well as 
the public assistance and child welfare workers of 
public agencies. Special study sessions in social case 
work and lecture discussions on family problems, 
nutrition, vocational counseling, public relations and 
interviewing will be included. Trips to institutions 
dealing with social welfare problems are planned. 
Specialists from the field of practice will supplement 
lectures and discussions. Fee $1. 

Short Course in Underwriting and a Short 
Course in Fire and Casualty Insurance, August 
11 to 17. Address inquiries to Professor E. A. Gaum- 
nitz, Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 


Radio at Wisconsin 


The Eight-Week Radio Institute, June 24—August 
16: Classroom courses and the actual broadcasting 
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operations of the University Radio Station WHA 
are combined to provide outstanding radio train- 
ing and study opportunities during the regular sum- 
mer session. 

Radio writing, announcing, acting, production, and 
directing are included in the courses, together with 
studies of radio as a social force and training in 
the techniques of classroom use of radio. Students 
are privileged to work closely with many of the 
faculty members and staff specialists who are re- 
sponsible for Wisconsin's. position of leadership in 
radio education. Moreover, the offerings of the res- 
ident staff are supplemented by special conferences 
and demonstrations conducted by visiting professional 
radio workers of prominence and distinction. Stu- 
dents enrolled pay the regular eight-week fee of $45. 

Studios and facilities of Station WHA are used 
for much of the training, with instruction conse- 
quently geared to regular broadcast operations and 
standards. 


Educational Workshops 

Three educational workshops will be offered this 
summer. Students in these workshops may work in- 
dividually or in small groups, free from the usual 
fixed schedule of classes, with immediate access to 
members of the staff, with abundant opportunity 
for individual and group conferences. 

Registration is limited. To be sure of a place, it 
is advisable to make preliminary registration before 
May 15. Requests for permission to register should 
include brief statements of present educational and 
professional status and of the problems on which 
applicants desire to work. 


Workshop in Elementary Education: The work- 
shop has the double purpose of aiding teachers in 
the solving of their own special teaching problems 
and of making more meaningful to all students in 
it the basic values of elementary education. It af- 
fords opportunity to study, investigate, and learn in 
ways adapted to varied interests, experiences, needs, 
and problems. Those who enrol must expect to for- 
mulate and work on their individual problems but 
at the same time contribute to some core of general 
study or inquiry. The essence of a good workshop 
is flexibility, free interchange, and abundance of re- 
sources and conference facilities. (Address inquiries 
to Mrs. Lois Nemec, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison.) 


State Curriculum Workshop: This is an elemen 
tary workshop planned for teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, and teacher educators in- 
terested in participating in the state curriculum pro- 
gram. Members of the state curriculum committees 
and others will be provided an opportunity to work 
on bulletin materials for the state program and on 
curriculum guides to be developed in the language 
arts, social studies, science, arithmetic and math- 
ematics, the problems or core program, the home, 
industrial and fine arts, physical education, guid- 
ance, the library, and other areas. Sub-groups will 
include conservation, cooperatives, health, intercul- 
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tural relations and aviation. Assistance will be pro- 
vided teachers desiring to work on resource units or 
teaching plans. (Address inquiries to Professor Ed- 
ward A. Krug, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison.) 


Laboratory School 

Elementary Laboratory School: Clifford S. Lid- 
dle, Principal. Helen Dawe, Director of the Nurs- 
ery School. In order to provide opportunity for ob- 
servation, demonstration, and experimentation, the 
School of Education presents to teachers, principals, 
superintendents, school psychologists, supervisors, and 
curriculum directors, a summer laboratory school for 
children from nursery school through the sixth grade. 

The faculty, as in previous years, will be made up 
of excellent and modernly-minded teachers who will 
set up a program appropriate to the pupils enrolled 
and informing to University students who visit the 
school. Various University courses will be planned 
to utilize the Laboratory School and the conference 
services of its teachers. Special attention will be given 
this summer to the integration of the special sub- 
jects with the core curriculum set up for each group. 

Summer Session students who desire to have their 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School 
are advised to make application for enrollment by 
April 1. The tuition fee for the six-week term of 
the Laboratory School is $7.50, payable when the 
enrollment is approved. Formal school credit will 
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not be given to children, enrolled, the purpose being 
to enrich the experiences of the children rather than 
to advance them in grade location. 

Address inquiries concerning the Laboratory School 
to Mr. Clifford S. Liddle, Principal, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic in the Department 
of Education provides an opportunity for teachers 
to study pupils with learning and behavior prob- 
lems at the elementary and the secondary school 
levels. By participating in the work of the campus 
clinic, training and experience in the use of clinical 
procedures involving observation, interviews, testing, 
and case studies will be afforded. 


The Reading Clinic 


The Reading Clinic will be comprised of reading 
disability cases on all grade levels. The clinic will 
provide clinical training in diagnostic and remedial 
procedures applicable to the classroom, for teachers 
enrolled in the course in Clinical Reading (Educa- 
tion 134). A maximum of six credits may be earned 
by participating in the clinic two hours each day. 
The clinic is in session two hours per day for a 
period of six weeks. Tuition fee for pupils: $7.50. 
(Address inquiries concerning these clinics to Pro- 
fessor T. L. Torgerson, Chairman, Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 


General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not intended to supply complete 
information regarding the session. A large bulletin 
containing all general information and a detailed 
announcement of each course will be issued late in 
March. It will be sent promptly as soon as available 
to any address in response to a post-card or letter to 
the Dean of the Summer Session, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION: Students in the eight- 
week session who do not desire to become candidates 
for a degree at this University need not comply with 
the entrance requirements stated in the following 
paragraphs. They must, however, present acceptable 
tatements showing themselves to be (a) students in 
good standing at other institutions, (b) teachers, 
(c) or (if not students or teachers) persons of suit- 
able attainment and purpose. Such a statement must 
be presented before admission is granted. The sum- 
mer session bulletin, which will be issued in March, 
will contain a form for use in submitting such 
statements. 


Students may register in any course or courses the 
work of which, in the estimation of the instructors 
in charge, they are able to carry to advantage. If 
such students complete the work of a course satis- 
factorily, the Registrar will, upon application, issue 
a statement to that effect, noting hours of work car- 
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ried and grades earned. Credit toward graduation at 
Wisconsin, however, will be given only after regular 
matriculation by one of the methods described below. 
Permits granted to new non-resident students for 
the semester or the eight-week summer session 
carry no commitment for permission to register in 
the fall semester of 1946-47. 
All students who enter the 
Wisconsin enter exactly as during the regular year, 
viz: (1) by examination, (2) by high-school certifi 
cate (a student in either of the first two classifica 
tions should request his high-school principal to send 
his records to the Registrar), (3) with advanced 
standing from a normal school, college, or another 
university. A student in this last classification should 


summer semester at 


request the institution from which he comes to trans- 
mit a complete record of his preparatory and college 
credit to the Secretary of the Advanced Standing 
Committee, Bascom Hall. 

Application for admission to the Graduate School 
is made by submitting to the Graduate School Office 
an official transcript of the undergraduate 
Requirements for degree candidacy are described in 
detail in the Graduate School bulletin. 

Graduates of accredited colleges or 
who desire to enter the Graduate School but who do 


record. 


universities 


not wish to become candidates for higher degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin may be admitted for one 
session on presentation of an official written state- 
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ment of their graduate status. Subsequent admissions 
must be made on the basis of official transcripts. 

Correspondence relative to graduate work should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin. In writ- 
ing, please designate the field of study in which 
you are especially interested. 


ADMISSION OF WAR-VETERANS: Veterans of 
World War II who do not possess all of the re- 
quirements for admission and who are not candi- 
dates for a degree may be admitted to the University 
upon giving satisfactory evidence that they are pre- 
pared to take advantageously the subjects open to 
them. During their first year, such students are 
normally required to select their studies only from 
courses open to freshmen. If they desire to take a 
study to which only advanced students are regularly 
admitted they must show special preparation or apti- 
tude for such course. 

Candidates applying for admission on the war- 
veteran basis are required to present to the Registrar 
in advance of their coming an official statement 
of their preparatory studies for evaluation and ap- 
proval. They will also take a scholastic aptitude test 
under the direction of the Office of Admissions. 

A war veteran who does not meet fully the en- 
trance requirements of the University shall be al- 
lowed, upon acquiring the number of credits and 
grade-points required for junior standing, to con- 
tinue as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree. 

Except where special provisions are made, war 
veterans are subject to the regulations and require- 
ments that apply to other students. 


FEES AND REGISTRATION: There is no ma- 
triculation fee. There is no non-resident fee for the 
eight-week session. Tuition of $100 for the Summer 
semester is charged students in all schools and col- 
leges of the University who are non-residents of the 
state. If special circumstances prevail in cases of non- 
resident students, certain adjustments will be made 
of non-resident tuition. 


Semester Fees for Residents and Non-Residents 
The University reserves the right to alter any 
of these charges without notice. 
Non- 
Residents Residents 
All Colleges and Schools except 


Law and Medicine __._____$ 48 $148 
DUS ONO Sr ow eeiecma omen SOS 155 
Medical School 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd years nan 21250 212.50 
MOAVERE: Sis sede aadsnee “2S 175 





Eight-week: $45 for all students regardless 
of residence and classification. 


(Including library and laboratory fees) 











Candidates for the master’s or the doctor's degree, 
who are not enrolled at the time they present them- 
selves for examination, are required to pay a regis- 
tration fee of $10. 
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Advance registration by mail is not permitted. 
Students register in person at the beginning of the 
session. Late registration is permitted during the first 
week only, but late comers will find it difficult to 
obtain full credit for the session. 


CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the Deans of the 
respective colleges. In the College of Letters and 
Science during the Summer Semester, a maximum of 
sixteen credits may be earned by freshmen and a 
maximum of seventeen may be earned by students 
who have a high grade-point average, and who have 
obtained the approval of the Dean of the College. In 
order to earn a full semester’s credit, graduate stu- 
dents may incorporate in their programs not more 
than six credits of courses offered in the eight-weck 
session. 

Students in the eight-week session may carry not 
less than six nor more than eight credits to count 
toward a degree at Wisconsin without special per- 
mission of the Dean of the college or the Dean of 
the Summer Session. However, programs of nine or 
ten credits are authorized upon request for purposes 
of transfer, promotion credit and the like. 


AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 
who desire to pursue college work for their profit 
or pleasure, but without reference to a degree, also 
those who desire merely to visit lecture courses in 
subjects which are of special interest to them, with- 
out being held responsible for the work expected 
of students working for credit, may register in the 
summer session as auditors, upon special permission 
of the Dean of the Summer Session. 

All courses are not open to auditors; those to 
which auditors are not admitted are indicated in the 
Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Auditors 
pay the same fees as other students and enjoy the 
same privileges, except that of being included in 
recitation and written work. 


REQUIRED WORK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
The same requirements are in force as during the 
regular year. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The minimum 
residence requirement fer the master’s degree is one 
full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
eight-week session is the equivalent of one-half of a 
semester, provided a full program of graduate work 
is pursued. 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con- 
tinuous year of work. 


BOARD AND LODGING—WOMEN: The Univer- 
sity Division of Residence Halls offers accommoda- 
tions in Barnard and Elizabeth Waters Halls for the 
eight-week summer session. (It is possible that ad- 
ditional halls will be made available to women, de- 
pending on the need of housing for men veterans 
attending the summer semester.) Rooms are double 
in Elizabeth Waters; both single and double rooms 
are available in Barnard, Well-planned menus, good 
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study conditions and social and recreational facilities 
are features of the university halls. For information, 
address the Director of Residence Halls, Chadbourne 
Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. Applications from 
both in-state and out-of-state residents are accepted. 
Preference is given to Wisconsin residents. 

The Badger Club, a unit of four University-owned 
and operated houses (formerly men’s residences), 
will be open to women students. The service offered 
includes both board and room. Write directly to 
the Manager, 819 Irving Court for information. 

Students will find an excellent cafeteria (with 
lake-side terrace), a Grill, and the Rathskeller in the 
Memorial Union. The food and service are excellent 
and the prices are reasonable. 

For students who desire to develop conversationai 
ability in foreign languages, the following houses 
will be open: German, Spanish, and French. Soror- 
ity and numerous approved private houses will be 
available as residences for the two summer sessions. 
Ann Emery and Langdon Halls, two large, Univer- 
sity-approved and privately-operated dormitories, will 
also be open to graduate and undergraduate women. 
During the summer semester and summer sessions 
only, both graduate and undergraduates are accepted 
in the approved undergraduate halls, dormituries and 
private houses. 

Prices for room and board will range from ap- 
proximately one-hundred dollars up, for the eight- 
week session and two-hundred dollars up, for the 
Summer semester. All rentals in private, approved, 
off campus houses should be made directly with the 
housemother or manager. Full information may be 
obtained by writing to the Student Housing Bureau, 
434 Sterling Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


FOR MEN: Accommodations in Adams Hall and 
several Kronshage houses will be offered by the Uni- 
versity Division of Residence Halls. Single and 
double rooms and board are provided in these lake- 
shore residences. For information, write the Director 
of Residence Halls, Chadbourne Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. Accommodations for men will be found 
in fraternity houses and in University-approved lodg- 
ing houses. The University Truax project will ac- 
commodate both undergraduate and graduate men. 
Single and dormitory rooms with additional study 
space will be available. Cafeteria style meal service 
will be furnished. Lists of available rooms will be 
compiled by the Student Housing Bureau, 434 Ster- 
ling Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin and will be mailed 
upon request after May 15th. 


FOR FAMILIES: Furnished suites, flats and houses 
for families are available in limited numbers to re- 
sponsible parties. A list of these units and a list of 
rooms available for couples will be compiled about 
May 1st. Correspondence regarding housing for fam- 
ilies should be addressed to the Student Housing 
Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Trailers for married veterans may be available at 
Randall Park. For information, write to the Director 
of Residence Halls, Chadbourne Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 
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The University Truax Project will accommodate 
married couples without children. Cafeteria style 
meal service will be furnished. Write the Student 


Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court for information 
and application forms. 

There is a tenting colony on the shores of Lake 
Mendota, more members of 
which are enrolled in the summer session, are per- 
mitted to tent. A circular of information will be 
sent in response to inquiry addressed to Supt. A. F. 
Gallistel, Service Building. 


OUTINGS: A series of week-end outings is planned 
and sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union 
and the ‘“Hoofers’’ campus outing club. Lake Men 
dota, the University Arboretum, and the hills and 
caves near Madison are included among the spots 
visited by summer session students. Qualified faculty 
people lead these excursions 


where families, one o1 


State groups or other parties who desire to organ- 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. may be rented at the Union. 
Canoes and sail boats are available at the University 
boat house and a launch service is offered at reason- 
able rates. Life guards patrol the bathing beaches, at 
which no charge is made. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis- 
consin Union will be the center of social life and 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program to 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests 
Lounges, a library for recreational reading, “get ac- 
quainted”” open houses, weekly dances (indoor and 
outdoor dance floors), bowling alleys, forums and 
concerts, games and _ story lakeshore 
terrace, an art gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert hall with 
almost unparalleled facilities for drama, music, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, dance recitals, and festivals—all 
contribute to a rich summer recreational experience. 

Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for that period 

The location of the University upon the borders 
of Lake Mendota, 25 miles in circumference, affords 
unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur- 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm and _ the 
evenings cool; as a rule, the months of June and July 
are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University maintains a free 
employment agency for students who are partially 
or wholly self-supporting. For information, address 
Employment Bureau, Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin. 

STUDENT HEALTH: The Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital of 675 beds, fully manned and equipped, 
augments the facilities of the University for the 
supervision and care of the health of its members. 
There is a staff of physicians and nurses in residence 
at the University Clinic and Infirmary during the ses- 
sion, and a constant supervision is exercised over 
the health of the students 
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NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





In-Service Training 
In Chippewa County 
by Theo. A. Sorenson 


County Superintendent 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


E HAVE an in-service training plan for 

teachers designed to improve profes- 
sional standards for all teachers and especially 
helpful to those who have returned to the 
teaching profession. It has been in operation 
in Chippewa county for three years and works 
somewhat as follows: 

All returning teachers are required to attend 
a 5-day refresher institute which is held dur- 
ing one of the last weeks of August. The two 
supervising teachers and the county superinten- 
dent of schools serve as discussion leaders of 
these meetings which are planned primarily for 
the benefit of the permit teachers. A typical 
program for the day may be as follows: 

From 8:30 to 12:00. Discussion of such 
topics as, New Trends in Modern Education, 
Social Studies, Number Readiness and Primary 
Arithmetic, and Teaching Science. In the after- 
noon the group meets with the supervising 
teachers for planning sessions. 

Teaching procedures for every subject or 
class taught in our rural schools are discussed 
so that every teacher will be acquainted with 
the text books in use and a recommended teach- 
ing procedure. Furthermore, every teacher must 
have made out complete plans for the first week 
of school and these must be approved by the 
supervising teacher before the last day of the 
session. Every teacher knows what she is ex- 
pected to teach during the first week of school. 
This advance preparation gives her the confi- 
dence and assurance which is needed. 

Every returning teacher is usually visited by 
the supervising teacher the first week of school 
because this is the time these teachers need 
help. Also, by this plan their visits pay bigger 
dividends in better work the remainder of the 
term. 

In addition to the above, during the last 
three years we have followed another plan 
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which has been very worthwhile especially for 
our returning teachers. The county is usually 
divided into ten sections. In each of these sec- 
tions one rural or state graded school, conven- 
iently located, is selected as a demonstration 
center. Two demonstration meetings are held 
each afternoon during this week with a super- 
visor in charge of each center. All the teachers 
follow their regular schedule until noon on the 
day which the demonstration meeting is held. 
For the afternoon program the teachers meet at 
their respective centers where the demonstra- 
tion teacher conducts classes from 1:00 to 2:30 
p.m. Following this observation period, the 
supervising teacher leads a discussion of the 
work Observed, 

The results of these demonstration meetings 
have been very worthwhile. 1) from the stand- 
point of the teachers who have the opportunity 
of observing the demonstration teacher at work. 
Some teachers must see good teaching in order 
to be convinced that they should be expected 
to try some of the newer methods or proce- 
dures. 2) The pupils, the teacher, and even the 
school board and patrons profit from the recog- 
nition of having their school selected as a 
demonstration center. So far during the three 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


In the highly tech- 
aical society in which 
we live, increased em- 
phasis has been placed 
on Education for Eco- 
nomic Efficiency. To 
give training in funda- i 
mental subjects and to 
teach the younger 
generation the culture 
of the past is not 
enough. Schools must 
supply the opportun- 
ity for pupils to learn in what direction 
their talents lie and to give them as much 
training as possible to develope those tal- 
ents. If youth are vocationally proficient and 
have earning capacity as well as a broad edu- |ff 
cational foundation which will help them 
in their social and civic performances in 
life, they are on the road to being good 
citizens and will be equipped to make their 
contribution to society. 
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years we have sponsored this program no 
school has been used as a demonstration cen- 
ter more than once nor has any teacher served 
as a demonstrator more than once. We like to 
have as many as possible share in this privilege 
and responsibility. 

The balance of the afternoon is spent in out- 
lining plans and procedures for participation in 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program. Last year our teachers worked 
on such topics as “What is My Philosophy of 
Education’, ‘““The Task of the School’, ‘““What 
Do We Expect of an Eighth Grade Graduate?”, 
etc. This year ten small groups of teachers are 
working on teacher's units in a health course 
of study for grades one through eight. Ten 
more small groups of teachers are working on 
a course of study in science for elementary 
grades. 

These small groups of teachers hold two or 
three meetings organizing material in prepara- 
tion for the final meeting with the supervising 
teacher. A written summary of work accom- 
plished by each group is then turned in to the 
office of the county superintendent of schools. 
Within a month we will have a complete set 
of teacher units for all elementary grades in 
health and a tentative course of study in science 
which has been prepared by these teacher 
groups. These units of work will then be 
evaluated and printed so that each teacher will 
have a composite copy of the offering of all 
groups. 

Our teachers, under the guidance of the su- 
pervising teachers are doing a commendable 
job in sharing the responsibility of revaluating 
and reorganizing the curriculum. We feel our 
program, although it may seem formal, is pro- 
ducing results and is paying us big dividends in 
improved teaching in all our rural and state 
graded schools. 
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Scheduling a Busy Day 


by Evlyn Peterson 
Elementary Supervisor, 
Waterloo, lowa 


AY MORRIS was depressed! As she put it, 
her children “‘wool-gathered” most of the 
time. This situation might not have depressed 
some teachers but it affected Ada Morris for 
she was conscientious and wanted her group of 
children to be actively interested in their 
school. 

Fortunately for Ada, she had a friend, Ruth 
Brown, who taught in a nearby city school and 
who was recognized as an ‘‘artist’’ teacher. The 
two friends had planned a weekend together 
and so Ada had an opportunity to question 
Ruth about her methods of interesting children 
and of keeping track of things to prevent their 
getting into a continual muddle. Let's listen in 
on part of that weekend conversation. 

ADA Morris: My greatest problem is how 
to get and keep the interest of all my pupils. 
Tommy is through with his work and is bother- 
ing everyone else before I can turn around. At 
the other extreme is John who sits and gets 
very little done. What he accomplishes is sel- 
dom right. Of course, my problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that my roomful of thirty- 
two youngsters is divided into two grades. 
What would you do with such a roomful of 
children ? 

RUTH BROWN: There’s no easy answer to 
your question, but it isn’t as hopeless as it 
might seem. I’ve taught so many different com- 
binations of grades that I think I have prob- 
ably experienced almost every situation. Believe 
it or not, my straight grade of thirty-five chil- 
dren is being treated in many ways like a room 
of several grades. 

A. M.: Do you mean that you have classes 
for different groups? Why, that sounds as if 
you were making hard work out of something 
which should be easy. 

R. B.: Not at all. I've found that I’m really 
making things easier for myself. Do you know, 
I've never yet taught a group of children who 
all had the same ability. What is more natural 
or easier than to group children together who 
need much the same help? I do this particularly 

Editor's Note: This article was sponsored by the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment of the National Education Association. 
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in relation to such skills as are involved in 
teaching reading and arithmetic. Of course, 
there's no point to grouping unless I try to suit 
the materials and my help to the children’s 
abilities. Then, too, children always change 
from one group to another as the need arises. 

Areas of interest in social studies or sciences 
can challenge children of different abilities 
through the variety of materials which can be 
used and through different things which can 
be done. You have a perfect opportunity to cap- 
ture Tommy’s energy and enthusiasm by the in- 
teresting, additional things he can contribute to 
the class. As for John, he can be directed to 
easier materials and probably lead in other 
types of projects. I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if John could show us all something about the 
use of a hammer or saw. 

A. M.: Of course. He’s just the one to build 
the} animal cage we need. He’s often told me 
about the things he’s made in his father’s shop. 

R. B.: That’s the idea! You'll find each of 
your youngsters has something pretty important 
and all of his own to give to the total group. 

A. M.: I hope so! But how do I start? These 
children aren’t used to any procedure except 
studying and reciting their textbook assign- 
ments. Your ideas will get me out on an un- 
charted path. 

R. B.: That’s the fun about it all! Children’s 
ideas and yours both go into the planning you 
do. They become alert and anxious to see that 
the plans materialize—and presto! You have 
your feet on a path they're helping to chart. 

A. M.: It all sounds like magic but what 
makes it work? : 

R. B.: I know that this all sounds hazy, but 
in reality there are some very definite points 
which guide one. Let’s put them down. 

Here are the pointers Ruth Brown gave to Ada 
Morris. 

1. Get as much background as you can about 
any problem important to children. 

2. Collect materials (books, pictures, and ob- 
jects) to suit the variety of interests and abilities 
in your group. 

3. Make long-term or overview plans—look as 
far ahead as you can—but really use children’s 
ideas in carrying out group plans—and don’t be 
afraid to let children take the responsibility for 
some of the actual carrying out, too. 

4. Keep group plans posted in some prominent 
place for pupil-teacher checking and evaluation. 

5. Tie subjects together as much as possible (i.e., 
skills in reading needed for reference work in the 
social studies). 
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6. Have some individualized materials for inde- 
pendent work. (Books on reading and arithmetic 
often suggest materials of this sort.) 

7. Keep a list of things which need to be done, 
and another of the individuals or committees who 
have assumed responsibility for them. You and 
the children will probably check these frequently. 

8. Keep one thing, at least, of common interest 
to the whole group, going on at one time. Drama- 
tizations, exhibits, pictures, assemblies, visitors 
with special background, observation and care of 
plants and animals, and experiments to try are 
some suggestions. 

9. Know your children as well as possible 
through physical and educational records. Study 
any test records. Observe and note children’s 
strengths and weaknesses so you can give better 
individual help. 

10. Keep on an even keel by ‘balancing’ the 
work of the school program. 


A. M.: This does give me a more practical 
approach to planning my work and to getting 
children’s interest, but perhaps your last point 
needs to be explained. 

R. B.: If you block big amounts of time for 
different types of experiences, you can be sure 
that no area is neglected even though your pro- 
gram may vary from day to day. 

I like to think of the program providing a 
good foundation of basic skills, opportunity for 
creative thinking and doing, adequate time for 
play and rest, and important problems for chil- 
dren to tackle. 

A. M.: Ruth, you’ve made me feel for the 
first time that I can teach in a way that has 
always before seemed like a bookish Utopia. I 
only wish it could all happen at once. 

R. B.: The best way to grow is for you and 
the children to experiment and to evaluate the 
results. If you follow up your work with study, 
you'll find your understanding and your confi- 
dence increasing. 

For a starter, I'll lend you some books* 
which have been helpful to me. Even though 
you will be just as busy as before—or even 
busier—I know that your days at school will 
be stimulating and rewarding, for you will be 
truly working with children. 

“en 

Two books which Ruth Brown loaned to 
Ada Morris: 

1. Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May, 
The Child and His Curriculum. 1940, D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 

2. Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M., 
The Teaching of Reading for Better Living, 
1935, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 














DID YOU KNOW: 


That according to information just re- 
ceived from the seventy-two county su- 
perintendents in Wisconsin. 

1. 4,637 one-teacher schools are in oper- 
ation. In 1938-1939 there were 6002 such 
schools. The reduction is 1365 schools or 
23.46% of the number operating in 1938 
1939. 

2. These 4,637 schools are being taught by 

403 teachers or 8.70% of the total posses- 
sessing life certificates. 

1586 teachers or 34.20% of the total pos- 
sessing five-year licenses. 

801 teachers or 17.27% of the total pos- 
sessing one-year licenses. 

1847 teachers or 39.83% of the total pos- 
sessing one-year special permits. 

3. About 1101 of the teachers employed 
this year are expected to leave the rural 
school teaching by September 1946. 
This is a loss of 23.7%. 

4. There are 1088 districts in the state 
which employ no teachers and operate no 
schools. Since a considerable number of dis- 
tricts that do employ teachers and operate 
schools have two or more schools within 
their district boundaries, it is safe to state 
that well over one-fourth of the rural dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin have suspended their 
schools. 























ACCIDENT BENEFITS FOR PUPILS INJURED AT 
SCHOOL: Letters received: by the department 
from all parts of the state indicate that there 
has long been a real need for the operation 
of a plan for financing the cost of medical and 
hospital care of pupils who are accidentally 
injured while at school. 

The plan inaugurated this year by the Wis- 
consin Interscholastic Athletic association is ev 
idently filling this need in those districts which 
are taking advantage of it. A recent release 
by Paul F. Neverman, W. I. A. A. secretary, 
discloses that 63,418 pupils are covered by the 
plan at 10¢ per year per child. That 320 ac- 
cidents have been reported, 179 of which have 
been paid at a cost of $1,338. The remaining 
141 claims are pending adjustment. 

The benefits are so great to those who are 
unfortunate and the cost is so insignificant per 
child that it is a cause of wonderment to learn 
that only 108 school districts are now taking 
advantage of the plan. 
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In those districts in which the officials hes- 
itate to support the cost of participation, the 
plan offers a splendid opportunity for a school 
project of far reaching educational possibilities 
for the pupils. 


SEND TEACHING MATERIALS TO STATEWIDE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Some of the most 
significant work of the Wisconsin Curriculum 
Development Program in its second year will 
be done by Statewide committees. Representing 
broad fields and resource areas, they are seek- 
ing to gather and organize materials which 
will eventually appear as suggestive broad out- 
lines. More immediately, they are concerned 
with principles, purposes, scope, activities, sub- 
ject matter, teaching procedures, and evaluation. 

To aid the committees in gathering mate- 
rials and suggestions and to direct teachers to 
the place of sending them, we are including 
all State 
wide committee chairmen. If you have any ma- 


below the names and addresses of 


terials to send or questions to ask, write directly 
to the chairmen of these committees. 


BROAD FIELDS COMMITTTEES 
AGRICULTURE—V. L. 
riculture Instructor, 

Mayble Holland, 1732 Wauwatosa Avenue, 
Wauwatosa 
BUSINESS EDUCATION—C. A. Barfoot, Sheboy- 
gan Public Schools, Sheboygan 
HOME ARTS—Mres. Kathryn Lohr, 
School, Neenah 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Clyde A 
Institute, Menomonie 
LANGUAGE ARTS—Helen 
Public Schools, Poynette 
LATIN—Merton S. 
Milwaukee 
LIBRARY—Mary C. Shemorry, Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood 


Peterson, Vocational Ag- 
Antigo 


ART 


Neenah High 


Bowman, Stout 


Thomas, Poynette 


Lean, Riverside High School, 


MATHEMATCS—Miss Elli Otteson, Eau Claire 
Public Schools, Eau Claire 
MODERN LANGUAGES—C. B. Tziolas, Beloit 


High School, Beloit 

MUSIC—Gladys Garness, 
enue, Wauwatosa 13 

PHYSICAL EDUCATON—Katherine Cronin, 
Univ. of Wis., 312 Lathrop Hall, Madison 6 

PROBLEMS APPROACH—Cynthia Dugdale, Wil- 
son School, Janesville 

SCIENCE—Arol C. Epple, Senior High School, 
Beloit ; 

SOCIAL STUDIES—M ar garet Griffiths, North 
High School, Sheboygan 


1845 Wauwatosa Av- 
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(Model—16—1966) 
DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


Own the projector that is built like a fine watch—the 750 
1000 watt projector powered by a steady, smooth-running 
motor and mechanism that purrs through reel after reel 
without a flicker or a jump. The 3-purpose projector that 
(1) SAFELY projects both sound and silent P ley (2) that 
shows both black-and-white and color film without extra 
equipment; and (3) whose separately housed 25 watt am 
plifier and sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors or out. 


Rely on DeVRY for 
the Finest in Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 


For the finest projection equipment made—simple and easy 
to operate, to clean and maintain—-a ‘“‘scratch-free’’ machine 
that will project your valued films SAFELY, time after time, 
day-in, day-out—-specify DeVRY. 

DeVRY (Model 16-1966) Projector, amplifier and Elec 


tro-Dynamic Speaker, complete in twin balanced carrying 
cases a . $430.00 
SHOOT YOUR School 


MOVIES 
with a DeVRY 


Do your movie-making with the 
15 mm. “‘edition’’ of the camera 
that filmed those two great British 
war epics~"‘DESERT VICTORY,” 
and "*TUNISIAN VICTORY.”’ 

Priced now at $85.00 


MAKE DeVRY YOUR 16 mm. 
FILM SOURCE 
—For Sale or Rent— 





GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
BAY THEATER BLDG., GREEN BAY 
639 N. SEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE 


* auTHORIZED DeVry DISTRIBUTOR 


Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy 'E 

Award for Motion Pic 
ture Sound Equipment 
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RESOURCE COMMITTEES 

AVIATION—Arthur Minar, Superintendent, 
Oconto Falls 

CONSERVATON—Fred J. 
STC, Stevens Point 

COOPERATIVES—Adolph Winther, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater 

EXPANDING SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICES—John Guy Fowlkes, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 

GROWING INTO MATURITY—Mrs. Geo. A. 
Chatterton, President, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 119 Monona Ave., Mad 
ison 

GUIDANCE—Josephine Hintgen, Director of 
Guidance and Curriculum La Crosse Public 
Schools, La Crosse 

HEALTH—Gertrude Mulaney, Milwaukee Health 
Department, Milwaukee 

INDIVIDUAL CHILD GROWTH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION—Volmer Sor 
enson, Personnel Consultant, Administration 
Bldg., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

SPEECH—Carrie Rasmussen, Longfellow School, 
Madison 

WISCONSIN RESOURCES 


Schmeeckle, Central 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: 
Since giving information regarding Federal Aid 
for school building planning (See News Letter 
No. IX), a new feature has entered into this 
in form of a bill, H. R. 4499 introduced on 
October 25, 1945, by Congressman Mathew M. 
Neeley. 

Without going into details, section 4 pro- 
poses an allotment of $1,500,000,000 for a 
seven year program of “acquisition, construction 
or improvement of public educational plant 
facilities." The apportionment is to be made 
on a sliding scale and based on the ability 
of the states to finance such construction, Th« 
maximum percentage of cost which may be 
financed by the Federal government runs from 
10% to 60%, depending upon the position 
the states occupy in the per capita net income 
table. Wisconsin ranks 19th and thus is en- 
titled to a 50% construction aid as a maximum. 

However, it is to be remembered that the 
introduction of this bill does not assure its 
passing nor prevent amendments. So one can- 
not bank too much upon such aids. It is sus- 
pected that future action of Congress will de 
pend a good deal upon the reconversion period 
and economic stabilization. There is nothing 
to prevent your contacting your senators and 
congressmen and expressing your reaction to 


the bill. 


DID YOU GET YOURS: The Wisconsin Curric 
ulum Guiding committee is pleased to announce 
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the publication and immediate availability of 
three curriculum bulletins. In preparation, ev- 
ery effort was made to make these bulletins 
attractive, concise, and useful. As tentative pre- 
publication material, they were widely circu- 
lated, read, and used. Hence, we have every 
reason to believe that they will be of service 
to teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
laymen in carrying forward the Wisconsin Cur- 
riculum Development Program. 

Bulletin Number 3: “Here are the Answers 
to Your Questions” answers in a handy and 
concise way, questions concerning the whole 
field of the Wisconsin Curriculum Develop 
ment Program. Attractive in form, this bulletin 
enables a person to comprehend at a glance 
every department of the State-wide Curriculum 
program. Make this bulletin a desk companion. 

Bulletin Number 4; ‘First Things First’, a 
handbook on curriculum development, is de 
signed to give some cogent reasons for and 
point the direction of curriculum dev clopment. 
Introduced by a simple and informal sympos- 
ium, basic principles are clarified and illus- 
trated to make available an important and con 
tinually functioning background ‘for teachers 
and administrators. Use this to help you keep 
your feet on the ground and your vision clear. 

Bulletin Number 5: “Resource Units in the 
Curriculum Program’ is a concise, modern 
handbook of teaching method. This handy 
booklet answers questions such as (1) What 
are resource units? (2) What do teachers do 
with resource units? (3) What part do re 
source units play in modern curriculum devel- 
opment? (4) What goes into a teaching unit? 
(5) Who makes resource units? This bulletin 
besides being a useful tool enables every teacher 
to learn quickly how to make a most important 
contribution to the State Curriculum program. 

Within the next few months we look for 
ward to the publication of two more bulletins 
of special interest both to lay and professional 
people. In order of publication, they provide: 
first, a study guide designed for laymen on 
vital and urgent educational problems and sec- 
ond, a bulletin, primarily for the profession, 
outlining a program of public relations. 

For further information concerning these 
and other materials, write to Edward A. Krug, 
Curriculum Coordinator, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis- 
consin. 
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1946: For each and everyone of you, each 
and every day—a Happy New Year of true 
peace and of educational progress. 

rw 


OVER 90,000,000 specially manufactured 
books were supplied by publishers during the 
war to the armed forces—an average of 
about eight books for each person. 

—o 
DYNAMIC and functional are the many visual 
aids in AntrHMetic WE Use (Grades 2-9) by 
Brueckner, Grossnickle, Merton and Bedford. 

—r 
“PUBLISHERS tothe English-speaking World” 
is a WINSTON slogan validated by recent text 
shipments to Cuba, Egypt, England, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Mexico, Newfoundland, Phil 
ippines, Puerto Rico, S. America, ‘Tasmania. 

a er 

SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the weather 
man ts right 85% of the time. 

—O 
SINCE release six years ago, sales of Easy 
Growth IN ReapinG have quadrupled the 
gross number of copies estimated for THe 
New ENGLAND PRIMER over a period of 150 
vears. Want to know more about the little 
primer that “taught millions to read and not 
one to sin’? Write Winston Flashes. 

Orr 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over the 
world recently celebrated the 25th anniver 
sary of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s CLEVELAND PLAN 
for the Teaching of Romance Languages. 

a a 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago—Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, inventor, philosopher, dip- 
lomat, patriot and enthusiastic supporter of 
education, was born. Franklin maintained “If 
a man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





What Shall Schools Teach? 


by A. W. Zellmer 
School Education Chairman, Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ANY local PTA officers have been ask- 

ing what the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Curriculum plan is all about. They want to 
know, too, what part parents are expected to 
take in it. 

After carefully considering how to assist 
with the problem, a special State Congress 
Committee appointed by Mrs. George Chat- 
terton recommends unanimously that each PTA 
unit have at least one panel discussion meeting 
of the type described below. This will serve 
as preliminary preparation for more detailed 
study later. 

Let the thinking and discussion by the panel 
members center around these four questions 
which concern every parent interested in im- 
proving school opportunities for children: 

1. What are the things I learned in school 
that are of value to me? 

2. What did I learn in school that has been 
of little or no use to me? 

3. What did I learn outside of school that 
has been important to me? 

i. What are some things that schools should 
be sure to teach our children? 

A six member panel is suggested to lead 
the discussion. It should consist preferably of 
two parents, a father and mother; a teacher; 
two high school seniors or very recent high 
school graduates, boy and girl; and finally, a 
veteran of World War II with overseas com- 
bat experience. 

The panel should meet in advance and agree 
upon what is to be said by each member. 

After views have been presented by panel 
members and informal discussion among them 
follows, the audience should also be invited 
to take part. A sixty to ninety minute period 
is suggested. 

We believe this type of meeting is a sure 
way to develop an interest and understanding 
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of the statewide curriculum project. Every per- 
son will be concerned regardless of how much 
or how little school education he has had. 
From the meeting will develop an understand- 
ing of the problems and possibilities connected 
with building a suitable school curriculum. 
Parents must remember that they are stock- 
holders in the business of education. As such, 
they share the responsibility of determining 
what the community school offering shall be. 


Our Responsibility 
To Other Nations 
by Mrs, William A. Hastings 


President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


NOW that the war is over, we are hearing 
quite a bit of thoughtless talk about ceasing to 
help other countries. The remark, ‘Let them 
get their own affairs in order,’ is heard far 
too often. 

When we see ourselves as others see us and 
as we really are, we realize that we have a tre- 
mendous responsibility whether we want it or 
not. At present what our country does in its 
relations with others will largely set the pat- 
ern of the future—for our own children as 
well as for the entire world. 

This realization does not mean a thoughtless 
flinging of charity to all and sundry, but it does 
mean a sympathetic understanding of the 
tragedy others have suffered and of the horrors 
we have been spared. It means a sharing of 
our abundance until these world neighbors of 
ours have time to rebuild their lives and to set 
their farms and factories to producing once 
more. 

It means a continuous and vigorous inter- 
est in all that pertains to the welfare of chil- 
dren—not only their health, their education, 
and their thinking but the homes in which 
they live, the employment of the family bread- 
winner, the training of homemakers for their 
important tasks, and an intelligent program for 
those children and youth who need help from 
the community. 
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Schools are solving many of their 


Visual Instruction Problems through 
the use of the KEYSTONE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


The Keystone Overhead Projector 

provides the instructor with the fol- 
lowing: 
(1) A normal teaching situation in 
front of the group—a short focal 
length lens gives a- projection from 
the desk to the screen back of the in- 
structor comparable in size to that 
obtained by a back-of-room location 
of the old-style horizontal projection 
lantern. 


(2) A light room with sufficient light- 
ing for the continuance of normal 
class work. The cooling element 
makes it possible to use a 750 or a 
1000 watt lamp in the Keystone Over- 
head Projector. 


(3) A cool slide and slide table main- 
tained by blower cooling system and 
in addition a heat absorbing element 


between the condensing lenses. 


(4) Projected pointing is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the slide is en- 
tirely open before the _ instructor, 
properly placed for interpretation and 
pointing. 


(5) Flexible projection is made pos- 
sible by the open slide table—the in- 
structor may draw or write on etched 
glass with the animated reproduction 
appearing on the screen, slides may be 
combined by placing one over the 
other, and interesting changed rela- 
tionships achieved by moving the top 
slide over the one below. 


(6) With the addition of a Flash- 
meter, the Overhead Projector be- 
comes a Tachistoscope valuable in 
many aspects of training where quick 
and sure perception is important. 


Wisconsin Representatives 


WISCONSIN SOUND EQUIPMENT CO. 


628 W. North Ave. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF 





SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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30,000 Members 


Membership in the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has already gone over 
the 30,000 mark. 


Wittich Prepares Film List 

Mr. Walter Wittich, Director of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the University of Wis- 
consin, 1203 West Johnson Street, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin, has supplied the state office with a 
special list of “PTA Suggestions” for films and 
the descriptions of each film with the time they 
run and the kind of film. If you plan a pro- 
gram using visual aids—write the State Office, 
119 Monona Ave., Madison 3, for this very 
fine list. Many topics are covered—each deal- 
ing with a problem vital to PTA programs. 


School Lunch Program Urged 

Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, National Chairman 
on School Lunch, writes, “We are counting on 
PTAs to extend the school lunch program in 
Wisconsin to reach as many children as _pos- 
sible. We hope that you will not forget to see 
that your association registers your school lunch 
program with the National Conyress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. If you have not done so, 
you should register as soon as possible. The 
score cards will then be mailed to the school. 
It is a reflection on our states not to have a 
larger number of units registering their lunch 
programs with us. Let's see that every associa- 
tion does so! Each of them should receive a 
certificate for having reached the standards set 
by our goals. We hope Wisconsin will make 
an excellent showing this year.” 


“Teach Them to Drive” 

Parent-teacher groups will be interested in 
seeing the new American Legion 16mm sound 
movie entitled ‘“Teach Them To Drive,” which 
was produced by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in cooperation with the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. The showing time is 20 minutes. 

It is a dramatic story of two typical Amer- 
ican parents whose son lost his life in an auto- 
mobile crash. Shocked by such a needless trag- 
edy, they wage a campaign for the adoption 
of driver education and training in their com- 
munity’s schools. 

For further information on the availability 
of this film, get in touch with your local Amer- 
ican Legion post, the state division of the Le- 
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gion, or its national headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


PTA Opposes Conscription 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers believes that a decision on compul- 
sory military training should await the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive plan for national 
defense by a qualified national commission, 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, president of the 
National Congress, said in a statement explain- 
ing recent action by the organization’s board 
of managers. 

Any plans for national defense must be cor- 
related with the obligations assumed through 
the United Nations Organization, Mrs. Hast- 
ings said the board decided at its recent meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Missouri. She quoted from 
the board’s statement on military training: 

“We believe the way to achieve world peace 
is through the United Nations Organization.” 

To prepare a “long-range, comprehensive 
program of national defense,’ the representa- 
tives of the National Congress’ three and one 
half million members suggested ‘‘appointment 
of a National Defense Commission for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive plan for mil- 
itary defense as affected by scientific develop- 
ments and world organizations, members to be 
selected for their integrity, special knowledge, 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests. 
and experience with large affairs.” 

In order to defend our country and discharge 
its obligations to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, the board said, the United States also will 
need a highly trained, professional military 
force; continuous scientific and technological 
research and development; industrial develop- 
ment; a healthy citizenry, and an educated cit- 
izenry. 

The board of managers also endorsed “‘vig- 
orous promotion of a program of voluntary en- 
listments, stressing adequate pay, attractive. re- 
tirement options, and opportunity for voca- 
tional and other training.” 

The board voted not to support the May 
Gurney bill, which provides for a one-year 
training period for eighteen-year-olds, on the 
grounds that it fails to meet adequately the 
over-all needs for national defense and par- 
ticipation in the United Nations Organization. 

In a similar vein, the board voted to establish 
a new standing committee—that on “World 
Citizenship.” 
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Need Money For Taxes? 


Borrow From The ‘‘Teachers’ Bank’’ If You Need Money For: 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 
INCOME TAXES 
CURRENT EXPENSES 
OR FOR ANY OTHER PROVIDENT PURPOSE 


See Article Entitled ‘‘Teachers Know the Answer’’ on Page 231 
for further information about your Credit Union. 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 


PROS ou oat, a tone eoccetaseeee naanacon.u. Member of WEA 

| Married... Widow... _. Widower Age 

Amount Desired $_.............. __. For How Long__- Date of First 
TNO oo ction PORES OF LOG 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

| LES ee ee Ae Ee ee 

[0 Se ane i es ee a Se ee! 

If other security is being offered, give description_ 


My OT I nt per > month for _ , months 
saad total indebtedness is $___._____________ Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you own: cart... _ Make and Year... i Encumbrance $ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?- 

pay teaching address iss... 32 a : 
Mee homie Gedwone ie no " 
Name of my parents and their address 


Years in Present OM a eicatea se lca Total ED xperience 

Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 

| OT 
(Name in Full) 

ee ee AE a, ee cf | Re, A 

DEES SS SESS hee wees 2 ee 7 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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CLASSIC: Published under the title “The 
Moral Obligations of Democracy’, the editorial 
in the December NEA Journal is worthy of 
inclusion among classic pronouncements on the 
American way of life. 


AT LONDON: The NEA was represented at the 
International Eduction and Cultural Conference 
by President L. Schlagle as an and 
by Associate Secretary William G. Carr as a 
member of the International Secretariat. Other 
educators long identified with the NEA served 


adviser 


as delegates or advisers. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: 
sion and development of all types of audio 
visual aids, the NEA Audio-Visual Aids In 
structional Service is under way. Read the De- 
cember NEA Journal for details of its pro 
gram which can benefit every school. 


To promote the expan- 


PERSONNEL: Although teachers will be inter- 
ested in the latest NEA Research Bulletin, ad 
find help in “The 
Personnel Administration.” 


ministrators will most 
Teacher Looks at 
25¢ per copy. 

HELPFUL JOURNAL: In addition to the usual 
fine materié ul, the December NEA pet is 


auiieds useful to cleenneiio sesiehioés, We 
note “Why Children Listen’, “Streamlining 
Teaching of Number Facts’, ‘Dramatic Arts 
“Whose Job Is It?” 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY: The January NEA 
Journal celebrates twenty-five years of service 
In addition to new fea 


Teaching for Youth” 


with an 80-page issue. 
tures there is the first of a series of articles on 
reading. Dr. William C. Bagley and Dr. Wil 
liam H. Kilpatrick are January contributors. 














YOUR FUTURE 


Careful individual selection. . 


Extensive file of opportunities... 


Paste this ad on a penny 
postal and send tous now 

the quicker done, the 
sooner you'll find the right 
answer about your future. 
No obligation. 





The best position.. The most money.. The happiest location.. 
PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


510 Standard Bidg., Decatur, Illinois 
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G. R. RANKIN 


Tech. H. §., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Dvrrector 


Boys’ 


title ‘Assign 
the NEA documentary film 
importance of the teacher in 
To build pride 
in the profession, every teacher should see the 
film. 


FILM AVAILABLE: Under the 
ment: Tomorrow” 
on the place and 


American life is now released. 


Every layman interested in the education of 
American youth should see it to realize that 
America’s future is in the school children of 
today. 

The 26-minute showing is followed by a 7- 
minute trailer describing the relationship of 


* the local, state, and national professional or- 


ganizations and presenting the program of the 
NEA. Bookings on a free-loan basis may be 
made through the WEA office. 


MEMBERSHIPS: No one needs an invitation to 
join the NEA! The 
co-operation of every teacher in building a 
strong profession is needed. 

Is your school listed below? If not, why not 
qualify this week. 

Send memberships to NEA headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D: CG. 


Every teacher is welcome. 


100%, RECORDS: The following cities and 
schools have reported 100% NEA enrollments 
(Up to December 1.) 


Cities: Amery, Clintonville, Delavan, Kohler, Mill- 
town, New Holstein, Osceola, Port Washington, 
Saint Croix Falls, South Milwaukee, Spooner, Stevens 
Point, Stoughton, Two Rivers, Winneconne. 

Schools: Amery—Public School; Balsam Lake 
Balsam Lake; Clayton—-Grade and High School; Clin- 
tonville—C lintonville School; Delavan—Public 
School; Eagle—State Graded; Frederic—Grade, High 
School; Hay ward—High School; Kohler—Kohler 
School; Madison—Longfellow; Menasha—Butte Des 
Morts; Milwaukee-—Eugene Field, U. S. Grant, Hop- 
kins Street, Lee, North Girls’ Junior Trade, Pleas- 
ant View; Milltown—Grade, High School; New Hol- 


for the current year. 


stein—Public School; Osceola—Public School; Port 
Washington—Hill, High School, Wisconsin Strect; 
Saint Croix Falls—Elementary, High School; Sheboy 


gan——Central High School, Franklin, Jefferson, Lin 
coln, Longfellow, Lyman, Horace Mann; Sheridan, 
South Side Junior High School, Washington; Shore- 
wood—High School; South Milwaukee—Junior- 
Senior High School; Spooner—High School; Stevens 
Point—Garfield, Central Avenue, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
McKinley; Stoughton—-Public School; Two Rivers 

H. P. Hamilton, Koenig, Washington, Washington 
Senior High School; Wauwatosa—Lincoln; West 
Milwaukee—Pershing; Winneconne—High School 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME... | 








the complete library of 





HeERE’S NEWS real news for 
educators! Through a new Rent 
CYCLOPAEDIA to-OWN Plan, every school in 
EN the state will soon have full ae- 
cess to all titles (sound) in the 
library of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ANNICA nica Classroom Films! At the 
BRIT same time each school can im 
mediately begin to build its own 
classroom film library. 
SROOM Think of what this means to 
CLAS your school’s audio-visual pro 
gram! The right film at the right 
place at the right time! More 
use from your school’s 16mm 
Fi LMS sound projector! More learning, 
faster learning, better teaching! 
With this plan, Encyclopaedia 
aie Britannica Films is supplement- 
AVAILA BLE TO ALL ing its existing classroom film 
NSI N services so that all schools, even 
QW : SCONSE those with small audio-visual 
SCH YOLS I N Wi budgets, will be able to use class- 
room films when and as they are 
needed. Participation in this 
New Rent-to-O WN Plan program brings with it an equity 
which helps you build your own 
¥ . ’ “lms teaching film library... through 
7 brings Classroom Fil the Rent-to-OWN Plan. 
Let us tell you more about 
this new low-cost plan—(to start 








DAT Gee SE SEs 


within reach of ALL 





soon)—for increasing the scope 
schools in state! and benefit of classroom films in 
your school. Fill in and mail 
coupon today! 

















ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Pett ew ees ws ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
P i ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 156-A 
. + » professionally created to 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Illinois 
be used by teachers as an i Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain 
integral part of the regular | Classroom Films through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


January 1946 


Organized in 1853 





E. G. Doudna Honored 
at Richland Center 





In recognition of fifty years of 
teaching and school administration, 
the Richland Center Teachers As- 
sociation honored their former 
townsman, Edgar G. Doudna, on 
November 28. The affair 
testimonial dinner attended by 
teachers, former students, and 





was a} 


PRES. WOOD MAKES APPOINTMENTS FOR °46 





Response of Locals 
Pleases WEA Officers | 


Local associations are continuing 
plans for meetings with WEA fin- 
ancial assitance. Since the Decem- 


| ber Journal listings the following | 


friends who gave tributes and tes- | 


timonials of appreciation. Re- 
sponding to these fulsome expres- 
sions of praise, Mr. Doudna traced 
the history of education as he ob- 
served it during a half century. 
Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Doudna and their son, 
and a brother, Fred Doudna. 


Speakers included Mrs. J. M. Fere- 


President Harrison U. Wood 
has announced the personnel of 
| committees for 1946. Except for 
| changes necessitated by resigna- 
tions, change of work, or dupli- 
cation of committee membership, 
the committee roster is the same. 

The convention committees will 
appear in a later issue of the Jour 
nal. 


have been held or are planned: 
Waukesha county and city and 
Oconomowoc held a meeting on 
Nov. 16 in Waukesha; Eau Claire 
city and State Tchrs. College also 
| met on Nov. 16; Jackson county 
and Black River Falls teachers 
met on Oct. 29; Buffalo county | 


| teachers had a meeting on Nov. 8; 


bree, whose husband issued Mr. | 
Doudna his first teaching certif- 
icate, Maybelle G. Bush of the | 


Department of Public Instruction, 
and Nellie Wightman, formerly of | 


the county normal school. ; 
Mr. Doudna was the first full- 
time secretary of the WEA which 


| ning a joint meeting tor 


| 


position he resigned to become sec- | 


retary of the Board of Normal 


School Regents. 
La Crosse STC Offers 
Course in Recreation | 
A new course embracing er§ 
ical education and recreztion is of- 
fered this year at La Crosse STC. 
The course 
result of demand for 


increasing 


was inaugurated ag a | 
Fol | 


recreation leaders. Approval of | 


content of the double-major course 

was given by 
ing of Dorothy Enderis of Mil- 
waukee, Howard Danford of Mad- 
ison, and Gerry Phelan of Ken- 
osha. 

The new course already seems 
to have justified itself by the fact 
that 35 Freshmen enrolled in it 
this fall and 20 Sophomores trans- 
ferred to it. 


Dr. Vander Lugt Quits 
Carroll College Post 





Dr. Gerrit T. Vander Lugt, 
president of Carroll college at 
Waukesha since 1940, resigned 
Dec. 14, to become president of 
Central college, Pella, Iowa. He 
joined the Carroll faculty in 1928 
after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and since the 
retirement of Dr..W. A. Ganfield 
in 1939, he has directedthe’ affairs 
of the college. 
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| 


a committee consist- | 


i : ses 
| ing cours¢ 





Trempealeau county had a meeting 
and dinner on Dec. 12; Shawano 
county teachers report a good con- 
ference on Nov. 9; Fond du Lac 
county and city teachers are plan- 
for Jan. 18 


Other groups including Marin- 


| ette and Grant counties are mak- 
ing plans. 
The officers of the association 


are gratified by the universal re- 
sponse to the institute plan offered 
this year in lieu of the state con- 
vention. 


PTA Plans Memorial 
For Miss Brookmire 


The State “PTA is formulating 
plans for a memorial fund in mem- 
ory of the late Emma F. Brook- 
mire, field secretary for the PTA 
and educational leader. Purpose of 
the fund will be to assist desirable 
candidates to pursue teacher train- 
and to encourage ex- 
perienced teachers to continue their 
education. Detailed plans have not 
yet been prepared but will be 
worked out by a board of trustees 
which has been named to accept 
gifts and administer the fund. 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings of Mad- 
ison, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is chairman of the trustees. The 
other members are A. W. Zellmer, 
Wisconsin Rapids, education chair- 


man of the state congress, and 
O. H. Plenzke, the executive sec- 
retary of the WEA. 

PTA units, educational organ- 
izations, and her many friends ex- 
press gratification upon this rec- 
ognition of Miss _ Brookmire’s 
work, initiated by the state con- 


gress and the worthy purpose to 
which it is dedicated. 





| Gertrude 


Council on Education 
W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee 


Chairman 
John Callahan, 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 
Harold Connors, Hurley 
L. D. Culver, Stevens Point 
Wm. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Alice Drake, La Cross« 

Glen G. Eye, Madison 

Clarence Greiber, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 

Inga D. Johnson, Milwaukee 
Lawrence C. Johnson, Mayville 
Alice Linehan, Monroe 

John P. Mann, Appleton 

Alice Matson, Eau Claire 
Margaret McMahon, Green Bay 
Mrs. Olga R. Olson, Black River 

Falls 
Wm. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
O. Hi Plenzke, Madison Secretary 


Madis« n 


Welfare Committee 


Lester M. Emans, Madison—Chair- 
man 

Esther M. Czerwonky, Milwaukee 

Marie Danielson, Racine 


Ida Olson, Park Falls 

Florence Scherbarth, Whitefish Bay 
Ex-Officio 

Robert Scott, Cuba City 

Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 


Public Relations and Defense of 
Democracy Through Education 


R. F. Lewis, Waukesha—Chairman 
T. H. Boebel, Kaukauna 

Radford Boeing, Oshkosh 

George E. Denman, Green Bay 
Rudolph Hanson, Superior 

Frank O. Holt, Madison 

H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwaukee 
Rexford S. Mitchell, La Crosse 
Al Moldenhauer, Greenwood 

T. S. Rees, Racine 


Retirement Committee 


J. H. Murphy, 
Chairman 
Callahan, Menomonie 

Hattie Fredrick, Janesville 
Mark H. Ingraham, Madison 
Harvard C. Smith, Kenosha 


(Turn to page 270 


Falls— 


Chippewa 
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College Registrations 


Increase 25 Per Cent | 


College and university  enroll- 
ments increased 200,000 this fall, 
an increase of about 25%, accord- 
ing to U. S. Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker. This is on the 
basis of preliminary returns of a 
national ‘sampling of 1700 institu- 
tions. 

The pre-war peak was 1,400, 
000. In the autumn of 1943 this 
had fallen to 750,000. In the first 
few months after V-J Day higher 
education gained back almost one- 
third the student enrollment lost 
during the war period. 


Joint Com. on Education 
Holds 100th Meeting 


On November 14, the Joint 
Committee on Education held its 
100th meeting at the Memorial 
Union in Madison. Way back in 


January, 1934, six 
of organizations, including Miss 
Emma Brookmire and Mrs. Wm. 
A. Hastings, met to consider the 
pessibility of a committee repre- 
senting citizen organizations to 
study educational and child welfare 
problems. It was a success from 


representatives 


the beginning. Almost twenty state 
groups and departments are repre- 
sented and with few exceptions a 
good attendance is at hand for 
monthly meetings. The Committee 
has issued numerous bulletins on 
phases of education and distributes 
them to the members of  repre- 
sented. groups. The work of the 
committee has done much to 
spread educational information. 

Dorothy Puestow, Madison East 
H. S. teacher, is WEA representa- 
tive and serves as Secretary of the 
Committee. 


Southwestern County 
Superintendents Meet 


County superintendents of the 
scuthwestern area met at Dodge 
ville on November 13 as a guest 
of Supt. Lillian M. Ellis. One of 
the major items with which the 
group was concerned is a yearbook 
collaborating facts for county 
superintendents. Preservation — of 
rural education received at- 
tention. Members are Ostrander, 
Gleiter, Ellis, Losinski, Hanson, 
Barnard, Schoenoff, Anderson, 
Wartenweiler, and Porter. Kurt 
Schoenoff of Sauk Co. is president, 
and Paul Gleiter of Lafayette Co. 
is secretary, 


also 


| porary 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Senty ‘Becomes Federal 
Gov't Representative 


On January 1 W. B. Senty of 
the state department of public in- 
struction became field representa- 
tive in the division of surplus 
property utilization of the U. S. 
Office of Education. He has a tem- 
leave of absence from his 
present duties in the department 
of public instruction where he has 
been in charge of the distribution 
of surplus commodities. As a rep 
resentative of the Federal govern- 
ment he will work with the various 
disposal agencies of the govern- 
ment and with all the schools of 
Wisconsin, public and private. 

According to Mr. Senty, by the 
middle of January plans will be 
developed for the sale of additional 
surplus property to the schools on 
the basis of 40% of the fair valuc 
of the commodity. This will not 
only include equipment for the 
schools but also building materials 
as well 

Mr. Senty’s headquarters will 
continue to be in the department 
of public instruction. John H. 
Armstrong of the State department 
will represent the state in matters 
pertaining to surplus property dis- 
tribution in place of Mr. Senty. 
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. Clarity -of instruction 
TIAL ENGLISH makes it 


doing in English, why 
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TIAL ENGLISH. 


328 South Jefferson St. 





Let us send you a wall chart showing the content, 
method, and organization of LEARNING ESSEN- 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Three Reasons Why 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by FERRIS-KEENER-GIDDINGS 


I Seing 4a Enthusiastically Received 


1, English teachers who are leaders in the movement to teach the fundamentals are welcoming LEARN- 
ING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH for its emphasis on the essentials of the written and spoken language. 


in LEARNING ESSEN- 
possible for teachers 
and pupils to know at all times what they are 
they are 
what the expected results will be. 


3. A unifying feature of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 

ENGLISH is “Testing Your Readiness for Next 
Work.”’ This is the last section of each 
book and should be used as a check on achieve- 
ment at the end of the year, and as a “refresher” 
at the beginning of the following year. 


doing it, and 


Chicago 6 
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D. M. Morgan, Mineral | 


Point, Has Resigned | 


David M. Morgan, a member of 
the faculty of Mineral Point for 
23 years and superintendent for 
16 years, opr s- his resignation 


to the Board of Education to be- 
come effective at the end of Jan- 
uary. Besides Mr. Morgan’s educa- 
tional work he has taken part in 
many community activities. He has 
been post, county, and district 
commander of the American. Le- 
gion, and president of Kiwanis 
and secretary of the organization 


for ten years. He has also been a 
member of the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic association. 

years Mr. Morgan 
and publisher of 


For several 
has been owner 
the Mineral Point Democrat 
Tribune and will now devote his 
entire time to that publication. 


“Little Black Sambo” | 
Harms Understanding 


It is reported that Little Black 
Sambo, popular with children for 
many years, is in disfavor with the 
Association for Childhood Educa- | 
tion from whose list it is omitted. | 
Mrs. Trager, spokesman for inter- | 
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UL of W. Makes ‘48 Centennial Plans 


| this way: “Although a story that 
white children want to hear over 
and over again, it is in our opin 
ion an undesirable book. In this 
case it is not the story that errs 
but the illustrations—they are pure 
caricature. These drawings create 
a distorted and ugly picture that 
becomes fixed in the white child's 
imagination. They have probably 
contributed to the sting and smirk 


that go with mention of the name 
‘Sambo’. To dismiss these stories 
as harmless because they are liked 


by white children is to ignore the 
requirements for better group rela 


tions.” 


Milwaukee STC Will 
Grant M.A. Degrees 


of a law passed 
Board 
Regents 
State 
College the right to grant the Mas 
work to 
are told, 


Under authority 
the last Legislature, 
of Normai School 


granted Milwaukee 


the 
has 
Teachers 
ter’s degree. Graduate 

wards the degree will, we 
be opened next summer. 


| cultural understanding, explains it | 


Good progress is being made on 
the comprehensive history of the 
University of Wisconsin during its 
first 100 years which will be pub- 


lished as part of the joint State 
and University Centennial celebra 
tion to be held in 1948-49. 

The history, now being prepared 
by Merle Curti of the history de 
partment, will augment the centen 
nial observance, preliminary plans 
for which now include symposia in 
various divisions of the University, 


special publications of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin national 
meetings of educational and scien- 
tic organizations, the largest com 
mencement ever planned, 
a Founder's Day expo 


press, 


activities 
obs« ryvance, 


sitions by students illustrating 
work of the University in all fields, 
and a drama and music festival 
featuring leading American artists 
The preliminary plans have been 
described to the State University 
faculty by Prof. W. H. Kiekhofer, 
Centennial committee chairman 
* 

No venture can succeed so lon 

Mh rvematii wly in your mind 
Launch out!—ANO» 








He'll Always 
Answer 
THE BELL... 


wer outside jobs. 








The educational fund may not be large 
boy can supplement the insurance fund through character- 


“Daa” 





This year, next year, and many years thereafter—will find 
him continuing his education because 
lished an educational fund with The Wisconsin Life. 


has estab- 
—but an industrious 


Ask a Wisconsin Life man about educational insurance 


funds. 
THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


30 West Mifflin Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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HEADLINERS ANNOUNCED FOR SOUTHERN WEA 


For the iit aa convention of 
the Southern Wisconsin Education 
association at Madison, February 
8-9, the officers have announced 
four exceptional speakers for the 
two general sessions. Friday morn- 
ing Max Hill, a war correspondent, 
commentator, and authority on the 
Far East will discuss the subject: 
“America’s Future in Asia’. Mr. 
Hill was chief of the Tokyo branch 
of the Associated Press on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and was immediately 
arrested at the beginning of the 
war for stories “detrimental to Jap- 
enese diplomacy’. After confine- 
ment in prison for six months he 
was returned to the United States 
under the exchange agreement with 
the Japanese. Regaining his health 
he joined the staff of the National 
Broadcasting company in the Eur- 
opean area. 


Intergroup Relations Considered 

Lloyd Allen Cook, professor of 
educational psychology of Ohio 
State university, will speak on 
“Current Approaches to Intergroup 
Relations in the School’. At pres- 
ent Dr. Cook is on leave of absence 
to direct the nationwide study of 
intergroups in colleges for the Na 
tional Conference of Jews and 
Christians. This study is under the 
auspices of the American Council 
of Education. 

On Saturday morning Mrs. Bet 
tita Harding, a writer of historical 
biographies and a resident of and 
visitor to several foreign countries 
will give an absorbing picture of 
“Our South American Neighbors”. 
For several years she lived in Mex 
ico City. 





Thurman Arnold Speaks 


Thurman Arnold, associate jus- 
| tice of the United States Court of 
| Appeals for Washington, D. C., 
will be the last speaker on the 
|program for the general sessions. 
His topic is “Economics after the 
| War’. After practicing law in Wy- 
oming he became dean of the law 
|school of the University of West 
Virginia and later joined the Yale 
faculty. In 1938 he became assist- 
lant attorney general in charge of 
the prosecution of corporations ac- 
cused of illegal activity during the 


war. 


Sectional programs will be held 
Friday afternoon. The final pro- 
gram will give the time and place 
of the meetings. 
Officers of the association in- 
clude H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Madison, 
president; Roland A. Klaus, Ed- 
gerton, first vice president; Lester 
M. Emans, Madison, 
president; William F. 


ison, secretary; O. L. 


second vice 
Marsh, Mad- 
Robinson, 
Janesville, treasurer 
The Executive committee con- 
sists of the above officers and AI- 
bert B. Jones of Verona and Hilda 


Cavanaugh of Bat aboo 





| | SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 


| Agriculture: Chairman—lIvan H. 
| Ley, Arena 
| “The Agricultural Outlook’ — 
| I. F. Hall, Univ. of Wis.; “Pres- 
ent Problems in Vocational Ag- 
| riculture’—Clarence Bonsack, 
State Dept. of Voc. Agri. 
Art: Chairman—Winfried Gun- 
ther, Madison 
| “The Responsibility of Educa 
| tion” —Willard E. Goslin, Supt 
| of Schools, Minneapolis; ‘“Expe 
| riencing the Arts”; A demonstra 
| tion in correlation of the arts as 
carried out in the Lowell School 
of Madison by Virginia Johnson, 
| art and dance; Mrs. Laura Klein, 


| music; Margaret Lalor, First 

| Grade; Gertrude Bayer, speech 

| Commercial: Chairman—J. W. 
Kestol, Janesville 


“Making the High School Sten 
ographic Course Exceed Adminis 
trative Expectation’—Goldena 
M. Fisher, Gregg Publishing Co., 
Chicago; Report on the Statewide 
Business Education Curriculum 
| Committee by A. R. Page, Dept. 
of Pub. Inst.; “Factors in Plan- 
ning the Business Education Cur 
riculum’’—Dr. Elvin S._ Eyster, 
Indiana University. 
| Elementary Principals: Chairman 

man Mrs. Esther Knoor. 
“Observations on Elementary 





CLINTON TEAC 


27TH YEAR 


HERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





CLINTON, [OWA 


Free enrollment. 


TE ACHERS:! /« us place you in a location more to your liking. 


° No initial cost; no obligation if we do not place Fog 


Member, N A. T 














. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


CHASE “eae 


—46th YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5, Wis. 











Missoula, Montana 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. — 31 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Imperative teacher needs continue in all departments. 


Enroll now for unusual opportunities both emergency 


and 1946. Register at once. 
Free Life Membership. 















410 Ins. Bldg. 











TEACHERS AGENCY —44th Year— 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N. A. T. 


adison 3, Wis. 














25th Year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 





“YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Exch. Bldg.—Atlantic 6389—Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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School English in Wisconsin” — | Kindergarten—Primary: Chairman | Music: Chairman—LeRoy Klose, 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wis.; | Cora Hagen, Madison Madison 

“Remedial Reading in the Inter-| (To be combined with Art, In- “Music Education in the Mod- 
mediate Grades’’—Bernice Leary, | termediate Grades, and Music.) ern School Bjornar Bergethon, 
Madison Public Schools. P ¢ Univ. of Wis.; Instrumental 
: : 4 it | Latin: Chairman—Leta Wilson, Wareheres “lntidation sbachiend 
English—Speech: Chairman— ae ee ache ‘ oblems 


Dorothy Puestow, Madison int. Dince af ear of Wind Instruments’’—Richard 
Che Place of Latin in the Sec C. Church, Univ. of Wis.; Vocal 


“Student Prints’—Mildred ee Beas 
ondary School Curriculum of the | + , 2 
Leyda, Oshkosh High School; | p, ; 8 ; aves Teachers will join the Art, Kin- 
y 6 ; Present Day ; peaker x be an dergarten Primary, Intermediate 


“rhe. Dower Re » Pen’— 
The Power Behind the Pen nounced; Report on the Progress | coction at 3-00 > im 
Bertita Harding, Author and Lec-| of the Latin Curriculum Study 


turer. Merton S. Lean, Riverside High, | Physical Education: Chairman— 

History—Social Studies: Chair- | Milwaukee. . Carl F. Anderson, Milton 
man—Margaret E. O'Neill, : . A Report of Progress by the 
West High, Madison Library: Chairman—Helen Bick- | Statewide Phys i« a | Education 
“Applied History’—Robert el, Madison Committee in the Wisconsin Co- 


Reynolds, Univ. of Wis.; “Japan: | . “Library Methods of Teach- | operative Educational Planning 
Fascist Stronghold in the Orient” | 1" M. Janet Lockhart, Minne Program Katherine L. Cronin, 
~Max Hill. apolis; “Work of the Statewide | Chairman of the Committee; 
ae : Library Committee’—Mary C.| “The Physical Education Curricu- 
Home Economics: Chairman Shemorry, Shorewood; “Research | lum of the Public Schools of Il 

Mrs. Sarah oe ee on the Historical Novel’’—Helen | linois’’—Roy C. Duncan, Illinois 
on a ee C. White, Univ. of Wis Director of Health and Physical 
nomics in the Health Program” | Mathematics: Chairman—Marvin Education. 


—Dr. W. H. Southworth, Dept.| Thostenson, Edgerton Rural: Chairman—H. H. Thies, 

of Pub. Inst. “Mathematics in the Changing Reedsburg 

Industrial Arts: Chairman—Bur- | Cufticulum’—R. C. Huffer, Be- “Language Arts in the Child’s 
ton Williams, Beloit loit College; Report on the Math- | School Day'’—Ida Ooley, Dept 
“Opportunities in Industrial | ¢™atics Curriculum—Miss Elli} of Pub Inst.; “Newer Trends in 

Arts”—A. R. Page, Dept. of Pub. pee Eau Claire. Rural Education’—E. T. Mc- 


Inst.; Conservation Education Ob- | Modern Language: Chairman Swain, Northwestern University; 


jectives in Our Schools’—W. T. Comelia Karow, Madison Time to Spare’ Sound Movie 
Calhoun, Dept. of Pub. Inst | Report of the State Curriculum | Science: Chairman—Frederick 
Intermediate Grades: Chairman | Committee for Modern Lan- Schuler, Madison 

Edith Stone, Lodi guages—Constantine B. Tziolas, “The Atomic Bomb’’—C. H. 


(To be combined with Art, |} Beloit; Joint Meeting with the | Sorum, Univ. of Wis.; Report on 
Kindergarten—Primary, and Music| English Section to hear Bertita | the Science Section of the Wis- 
Sections.) Harding. (Turn to page 271 
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PROSE AND POETRY Prasat tm JOURNEYS 
SERIES iin sack ae ADVENTURES 


New 1945 Revisions 
Stories and poems grouped around central themes. ... 
Personality and character-building approach to 
the study of literature. 










PART 1. 


Stories and ie ; ; 
poems only. The best in prose and poetry from the classics to W —_ 
: War II...Well-balanced reading in attractive format.. 
Choral reading... . Two-color printing every page. 
Available with or without study material. 
Art appreciation sections with eight reproductions of 
famous works of art in full color, unique in 7th and 8th 
PART 2, grade literature books. 
Study Use coupon below P 
Cy | MN a ate a 9” eA RAED Oa ERS ls ° 


ou. + THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY- SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Please send me complete information in connection with the New 
Prose and Poetry Journeys and Prose and Poetry Adventures, 








COMPLETE 1 teach the __th grade in the School 
EDITIONS. 
Parts 1 and 2 Name. 
bound together 
Street 





in one volume, 
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University Offers Test-Scoring Service 


It has just come to our attention 
that the University Testing Office 
provides a service which may ap- 
peal to some of our schools. School 
systems and institutions carrying 


on comprehensive testing programs | 


always welcome 
vices. 

Many tests are now being pub- 
lished with special answer sheets 
so that they can be machine scored. 
Such tests can be scored rapidly 
and a test scoring machine and, 
since the test booklets may be used 


time-saving de- | 


Estimates May Be Secured 
In the case of additional work 
such as computing mental 
I. Q.’s, scanning blanks, alphabet- 
izing, compiling norms, typing re- 
ports, etc., a charge will be made 


| to cover actual cost, at a rate of 
not less than 70 cents per man 
hour. 


many times, are economical to use. | 


Trained Counselors Required 


The Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin have authorized the 
Testing Office to provide machine- 
scoring service for qualified schools, 
agencies, and business firms. To be 
qualified means that the institution 
or agency maintains trained coun- 
selors or personnel officers qual- 
ified to interpret test results. 

The schedule of charges for this 
service is based on studies of the 
number of answer sheets that can 
be run through the machine each 
hour and the average cost per run. 
The charges are as follows: 

2 cents per answer sheet for 
the first run 


1% cents per answer sheet for | 


each additional run 


Any answer sheet that provides | 
for answers on both sides requires | 


at least two runs through the ma 
chine. The number of runs de- 
pends upon the complexity of the 
test and the number of part scores. 
Usually 3 part scores may be ob- 
tained by one run through the ma- 
chine provided the answers are lim- 
ited to one side of the answer 
sheet. 


} 


The Testing Office, 111 Educ. 
Engr. Bldg., Madison, will provide 
estimates for particular services if 
the name of the test and _ the 
amount of work needed is pro- 
vided. 


Northeastern Sponsors 
5 Arithmetic Classes 


H. C. Wegner of Waupun, 
chairman of the Extension Service 
committee of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
has announced a series of five 
arithmetic demonstration classes 
from February 4-8 inclusive. All 
of them will be under the direc- 
tion of Elda Merton of Chicago. 
All meetings will begin at 9:00 
a. m. with a demonstration for the 
primary grades in the morning and 
for the inter-upper grades in the 
afternoon. 

The following schedule has been 
arranged: 

February 4 
February 5 
February 6 
February 

February 8 


Ripon 
Menasha 
New London 
Green Bay 
Two Rivers 


The committee believes school 
administrators will find these dem- 
onstrations of considerable inter- 
est and value. It is urged that sub- 


ages, | 
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stitute teachers be assigned to take 


| over the classes of regular teachers 


on one of the days to permit them 
to attend the demonstration. 


Seven More Groups 
Adopt Insurance Plan 


In addition to the ten educa- 
tional associations which adopted 
prior to December 1 one of the 
group insurance plans recom- 
mended by the Welfare committee 
seven more groups have either 
signed the master application or 
have had the plan installed during 
December. The list includes: 
Douglas county, Hurley Joint Dis- 
trict No. 1, Prairie du Chien, Del- 
avan, Forest county, Sauk county, 
and Marshfield. 

It has been pointed out by the 
Welfare committee and company 
representatives that the best re- 
sults can be obtained if the asso 
ciation interested in ftnsurance 
would appoint a committee to 
study carefully the various propos- 
als and call in a representative of 
the company for consultation be- 
fore any final decisions are made. 


PRES. WOOD... 
(Continued from page 265 
Committee on Local Associations 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
Chairman 

G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 

Gus C. Boll, Whitehall 

Winston Brown, Waukesha 

Elsie Chell, St. Croix Falls 

W. P. Hagman, Kaukauna 

E. J. McKean, Tomah 

Theodore Sorenson, Chippewa 
Falls 

Theodora 
Officio 

H. C. Weinlick, Rhinelander 

E. G. Wipperman, Columbus 


Taras, La Crosse—Ex- 
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Every teacher, 
superintendent and 


al can keep in close 
e many new things in 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 
the sensational NEW magazine — 


SEE@/HEAR 





The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Waukesha County Chiefs 
Hear English Problems 





The Waukesha County Admin- 


istrator’s association heard reports | 


on the special reading program of 
Waukesha High school at their 
dinner meeting in Waukesha on 
Nov. 29. Frances Magdanz, head 
of the English department, 
Mary Gieselbrecht and Verna 
Mulry, Waukesha reading special- 
ists, explained the special reading 
program designed to meet the 
needs of all students. 

The Waukesha English program 
is organized so that students are 
placed in groups which best fit 
their own individual abilities and 
needs, the speakers pointed out. 
It necessitates entirely different ap- 
proaches, texts, and methods 
various sections on the same grade 
level. Differentiation takes place 
all through the junior high and 
high school until the senior year 
when each student has a choice of 
three English subjects: college pre- 
paratory, commercial English, or 
English for personal use. 

R. F. Lewis of Waukesha 
president of the organization, and 
J. E. Worthington of Waukesha 
was in charge of the program. 
Membership in the association in- 
cludes administrators in Waukesha 
county. 


1S 


HEADLINERS .. . 


(Continued from page 269) 


consin Cooperative Educational 
Curriculum Program—aArol Ep- 
ple, Beloit. “The Relation of the 
Wisconsin Junior Academy of 


| Science to the High School Sct- 


and | 


in | 


ence Club’—J. W. Thomson, Jr., 
Univ. of Wis. 
Secondary Principals: 
Melvin A. Fuzzard, 
Mills 
“Administrative Problems in 
Intergroup Education” — Lloyd 
Allen Cook, Ohio State Univer 
sity; “A Progress Report on the 
Statewide Curriculum Program” 
E. A. Krug, Dept. of Pub. Inst 


Special Education: Chairman 
Cleone O'Brien, Madison 
“Curriculum Problems in Spe 

cial Education’—Dr. W. H. 

Southworth, Dept. or Pub. Inst. 

“Comparison of Institutional and 

Public School Problems for Spe- 


Chairman 


Lake 


cial Pupils’—Harvey Stevens, 
Chippewa Falls. 
Vocational: Chairman—Glenn F 
Olwell, Madison 
“Veteran’s Education”’ Capt 


O. W. Price, Veteran's Adminis 
tration. (This will be a luncheon 
meeting which will be dismissed 
in time to attend other sectional 


| meetings.) 


NEW YEAR'S PLANS 


should include provisions for your 
“personal security and freedom from worry” 


Page 


NEA Curriculum Dept. 
Convenes in St. Louis 
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The Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, NEA will hold its annual 
spring meeting at the Statler Hotel 
in St. Louis, March 21—23, 1946. 
Group discussions, general ses 
sions, working committee meetings, 
and informal  get-to-gethers are 
planned. Meetings will center 
around problems of providing bet 
ter schools for children and youth 
of our modern world. All edu 
cators interested in instructional 
improvement in today’s schools are 
invited to attend 


Waupaca County Local 
Considers Problems 


Teachers of Waupaca Co. met 
at Ogdensburg, November 29. 
Prin. W. P. Hagman of Kaukauna 
spoke on Curriculum , Planning. 
Group Insurance was considered 
and the teachers showed sufficient 
interest to set up an insurance com- 
mittee to study the state plan. A 
well rounded program of activities 
was presided over by Prin. C. R. 
Poole, of Fremont, president of the 
association. Other ofhcers are Rus 
sell Way, Manawa, vice-president; 
and Elinor Roman, treasurer 


More than 75 Wisconsin Teachers’ Organizations have adopted 
Washington National Group Insurance as a part of their Teacher 


Welfare project. 


If your Teacher Organization does not have Group Sickness-Accident- 
Hospital Insurance—write the W. E. A. or the Company for details of 
the OFFICIALLY ENDORSED W. E. A. Plan. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY— 
Teachers Group Division, Evanston, III. 


Send without obligation, details of ‘how I, too, can have the 
advantages of Group Insurance.” 








Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS Wives Fo U 





Made Him Think 


A clergyman advertised for a man-servant. The fol- 
lowing day a young man called on him. 

“Well,” asked the clergyman, ‘‘can you light the 
fire and bring early morning tea at seven?” 

“I—I think I could,” replied the young man, puz- 
zled. 

“Can you work in the garden?’ went on the 
clergyman. “I mean, can you mow the Jawn and 
prune trees and dig?” 

“Well—er—yes, I think so,” stammered the other. 

“Can you polish silver, look after a dog, and be 
generally useful about the house?’ asked the clergy- 
man. 

The young man nodded. 

‘And drive a car?” wound up the clergyman, 
‘And 

“I say, sir,’ interrupted the young man hoarsely, 
“T came here to consult you about getting married. 
If I have to do all that, it’s off!” 


The Truth Will Out 


A colored man was caught trying to sell insurance 
without a license and was taken before the insur- 
ance commissioner. 

“Don't you know,” questioned the commissioner, 
“that you can’t sell insurance without a license?” 

“Boss,” answered Sambo “dat ‘splains de trouble. 
I done foun’ out dat I couldn’t sell none, but I didn’t 
know what the riezin’ wuz ontil you done told me.” 


Precaution 


Wife: “Why do you go on the porch when I 
sing?” 

Husband: “I want to prove to the people passing 
that I’m not beating you.’ 


Not So Sure 


The wife had gone away to her mother. She re- 
turned suddenly and said to the maid: ‘Mary get a 
bottle of wine from the cellar. My husband and I 
must celebrate my return.” 

Maid: “But won't it be too much for him, madam? 
He has already had two bottles to celebrate your 
going away.” 


Legal Procedure 


“You're a cheat!" the first lawyer accused his op- 
ponent. 

“You're a liar!” the other retorted. 

Then from the judge: “Now that these attorneys 
have identified each other, we shall proceed with the 
case, 


Soused 


Pa: ‘Well, son, how are your marks?” 
Son: “They're under water.” 

Pa: “What do you mean, under water?” 
Son: “Below ‘C’ level.” 


Appreciative 

Employee: “May I have the afternoon off to go 
shopping with my wife?’ 

Boss: ‘‘No!” 

Employee: ‘Thanks ever so much.” 
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Placed Him 
A distinguished visitor at a lunatic asylum went 
to the telephone and found difficulty in getting his 
connection. Exasperated, he shouted to the operator: 
“Look here, girl, do you know who I am?” 
“No,” came back the calm reply, “but I know 
where you are.’ 


Division of Labor! 
Panting and perspiring, two Irishmen on a tan- 
dem bicycle at last got to the top of the steep hill. 
“That was a stiff climb, Pat,’’ said the first. 
“Sure and it was that,” said Pat. “And if I hadn't 
kept the brake on we would have gone backward.” 


That’s Enough 

‘My husband plays tennis, swims and goes in for 
physical exercise. Does your husband take any reg- 
ular exercise?” 

“Well last weck he was out seven nights running.” 


Revenge 

Walking round the barracks, the colonel noticed 
a long queue of men waiting outside the stables. 
Each held a lump of sugar. 

“I'm glad to see you love animals so much,” he 
remarked to one recruit. ‘I suppose the horse you're 
giving the sugar to is the pet of the regiment ?”’ 

“Not ‘arf, sir,’ replied the recruit. ‘He's the one 
what kicked the sergeant.” 


Ain't Dependable 

Filling out an application for dependent’s aid, a 
soldier answered ‘‘no’” to the question as to whether 
he had any dependents. 

“You're married, aren't you?’ an officer inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” the soldier replied. ‘But she ain't 
dependable.” 












GINGER! 


























We call him Radar. He picks 
up anything. 
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The Need for a Basic Understanding 


a HE WAR TECHNICALLY 1S OVER. Few of our people realize that this cruelest 
Tee all wars was merely an interlude in a world revolution,”’ says Alonzo 
G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education of Connecticut. ‘“The war was 
a physical expression of an intellectual conflict that has not been settled. We 
have disposed of Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo, but the elimination of the leader 
does not guarantee the termination of the ideology, either of the leader or of 
the movement which he sponsored 


‘The totalitarian mind a generation ago began to spread its poisonous 
philosophy and unprincipled procedures world-wide. By conquering, school 
systems; by operating through centralized ministries of education; by organ 
izing youth nationally for service to the state; by crushing free institutions; by 
organizing a massive military machine, and by creating an atmosphere of false 
security, dictatorship triumphed. 


“The sovereignty of the people and the dignity of the individual became 
abandoned ideals. The state became the fundamental basis for living. Dictator- 
ships do not arise from spontancous revolution, but from single acts which, when fully 
organized and nurtured, reduce the indwidual overnight to a state of intellectual, moral 


and cven physical subservience. 


“It is not too early to begin an evaluation and, in many cases, a reorgani 
zation of the content of the social studies as now taught in our schools. The 
need for a basic understanding of our liberty; of our human and natural re 
sources; of our position in world affairs, and of geography and history 1s 


evident. 

‘“‘We must raise a generation committed to the improvement of our democ 
racy and constitutional government. Accurate information on significant cur 
rent developments 1s a necessary adjunct in this task. As such, The Reader’s 
Digest provides a concise, readable handbook of world events and trends 
Newspapers and magazines are textbooks:on modern problems, and should 
be so used.” 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 
Feb. 8-9—Southern WEA, Madison. 
Mar. 12—14—AASA, Chicago. 
Apr. 12—Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 








Farewell and Hail for Principals: At a ban- 
quet Dec. 5, the South Milwaukee Education associ- 
ation extended a farewell to Prin. and Mrs. Homer 
DeLong, and a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Halm- 
stad and Ruth Kellogg. Mr. DeLong became super- 
intendent at Antigo on January 1, succeeding P. A. 
Tipler. Mr. Halmstad, principal of Logan high school 
in La Crosse, succeeded Mr. DeLong as principal of 
the South Milwaukee high school. In September Miss 
Kellogg became grade school supervisor. Special mu- 
sic was arranged for the occasion and a skit, en- 
titled “Hail and Farewell’, written by Emily Wend- 
land and Mary Jane Mulvey, was the last feature 
of the evening. 


Wrolstad Re-elected President: Russell Wrol- 
stad, principal of the Rosholt public schools, was re- 
elected president of the Portage County Teachers 
association at its annual meeting held at Stevens 






‘hata CAN TEACH ART 


eS THIS SIMPLE 
MODERN WAY 


CREATIVE 
ART 


Yes, you can teach art as 
easily as any other course 
... When you follow the 
detailed, practical lesson-plans and concrete, fac- 
tual methods outlined in this series of eight Crea- 
tive Art Books and corresponding Teachers’ Manu- 
als. Step by logical step, these books present all 
required topics, stimulating ideas for creative 
projects, easy-to-follow methods—all the material 
you need to teach art in primary grades. 

You can achieve amazing results with no spe- 
cial skill, education or equipment. So investigate 
today . . . don’t miss this chance to add art to 
your teaching skills. 

Gree: Full-color illustrated 
* folder. Just write to... 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


11 S$. Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Point on December 3. Other officers elected are: Wil- 
liam Johnson, Amherst, vice president; Angie Shel- 
don, Almond, secretary; and Mrs. Joyce Parmenter, 
Valley View school, treasurer. Following the morn- 
ing session at the Hardware Mutuals auditorium the 
entire association membership attended the dinner 
meeting at the hotel. The afternoon program included 
addresses by Senator Gordon A. Buboltz, Appleton, 
on “The Schools Versus Delinquency’, and by Wil- 
liam V. Kelly of Milwaukee, a representative of a 
social service organization on ‘‘Problems of the Inter- 
racial Agency’. Lorna Quinn served as chairman of 
the program committee. 


Sheboygan County Teachers Hold “Get- 
together’: On Nov. 27, the members of the She- 
boygan County Teachers association and their guests 
enjoyed the annual “‘get-together” banquet at Crys- 
tal Lake. In an address following the dinner Rev. 
T. Parry Jones of Sheboygan challenged the teachers 
to do what they could in their local communities 
to make the future world a better place in which to 
live. A social period directed by Lester Wilke, head 
of the Sheboygan recreational department, closed the 
program for the evening. Raymond L. Schueffner, 
principal of the Greenbush graded school, is pres- 
ident of the association. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


_ A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
| OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 


THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6% x 9x 14% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WLBL to Broadcast from Classroom: Be- 
ginning on Wednesday, Jan. 30, at 3:15 p. m. WLBL 
at Stevens Point will start a classroom broadcast on 
Midwestern Literature. The discussions will deal 
with the literature of the forest, prairie states, the 
lore of the lumberjack, farmer, riverman, and ad- 
venturer, with special attention given to the literature 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota.. The pro- 
grams will be under the direction of N. Knutzen. 


Lee Resigns at Delavan: Donald B. Lee, prin- 
cipal of the junior high school and band director 
at Delavan for the past three and one-half years, 
resigned and went to work as Personnel Director for 
the Borg Corporations of Delavan, December 10. 


Schultz Becomes Fond du Lac Guidance 
Director: Maj. Edward G. Schultz, former assistant 
principal and dean of boys at Roosevelt Junior High 
school in Fond du Lac, has been appointed director 
of guidance and visual instruction in the Fond du Lac 
school system. 


Oconto Teachers Hold Convention: On Dec. 
7, Oconto County teachers held a one day convention. 
Dr. Carl S. Winters, Chicago, authority on youth 
problems and Dr. Walter Wittich, director of the 
bureau of visual aids, were the principal speakers 
for the meeting. 


Amery Free Press Pays Tribute: As a gen- 
eral practice the Amery Free Press does not pay 
personal tributes to leaders in the community but in 
this case the editor feels justified in publicly recog- 
nizing the splendid work of Milton Simon, the music 
director of Amery High school, and of G. E. Niccum, 
the agriculutral instructor. At the outset the editor 
remarks that there are other members of the faculty 
who have contributed much to the community, but 
he points out the work of the music director and ag- 
ricultural instructor as deserving of special recogni- 
tion. The editor puts in a plug for music in the 
school and concludes that Mr. Simons is responsible 
for the wholesome interest shown by the students 
and excellent rating of the band. Mr. Niccum is 
praised for his leadership among rural youth and 
adult groups. It is gratifying to note that the press 
in some places recognizes the accomplishments of 
the educator and gives him some encouragement for 
a job well done. 


Speech Institute Held at New London: Over 
600 students representing 21 high schools attended 
a speech institute at New London on Saturday, 
November 5. The institute was sponsored by the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic association with 
the cooperation of the department of speech of the 
University of Wisconsin. The 21 high schools rep- 
resented were Brillion, Rhinelander, Kaukauna, 
New Holstein, Manawa, Tigerton, Birnhamwood, 
Clintonville, Shawano, Neenah, Winneconne, Ber- 
lin, Kewaunee, Antigo, Bear Creek, Loyal, Shioc- 
ton, Marion, Almond, Spencer, and New London. 
Prof. H. L. Ewbank of the University addressed 
the opening session. All sectional meetings, which 
included debate, reading, dramatics, and speak- 
ing, were conducted by members of the staff of 
the University of Wisconsin speech department. 
W. E. Donnelly of the Washington High school 
of New London was general chairman of the 
event. 
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Your students will acquire more knowledge 
—in less time—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films as a teaching tool. 


Britannica films are authentic—complete, 
teacher-tested. They’re professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent classroom films on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can build 
a film library under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, with pay- 
ments as low as film rentals (often lower)— 
and with no liability beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan or participate in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. We will be glad 
to call and show films for various subject- 
matter areas and grade levels. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 










Trojan Horse 





An idea that 
might help you 





Alexander The Great 





with reading problem 


Based on belief alert youngsters can become 
interested in any subject they know some- 
thing about, Reading Round any popular 
subject — for example Horses—might be 
fascinating. Especially when radio-style quiz 
program is grand finale for whole class. 
Possible bases for questions might be: 

1. Name and describe the favorite mounts of Robert 
E. Lee, Richard I, Buttalo Bill, Alexander the Great. 
2. In what fictional works do the following appear : 


Rozinante, Mancha and Gato, Smoky, Magic Horse? 


3. What characteristic 


‘Trojan Horse, 


: distinguish the following: 


Pegasus, Sleipner, Man-O-War? 


I hese questions should direct a fairly broad 
search through the pages of literature, biog- 
raphy, mythology and contemporary stories, 
This Suggestion 1 made by Assistant Librarian 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Public Library, Jackson, 
VWississtppi. 
we hope the above is h elpful to you just as chew 
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West Bend Holds Get-together: On the eve- 
ning of November 28 the West Bend Chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America held their annual 
parent and son get-together. Approximately 225 
attended and every parent and guest obtained « 
clearer idea of the work which is accomplished 
in the agricultural department. During the first 
part of the evening thirty boys demonstrated seed, 
soil, and milk testing, dairy herd record keeping, 
and rope work. The interest of the parents was 
shown by their many questions and favorable com- 
ments. A short program followed the demonstra 
tions after which the boys themselves served re 
freshments. The officers of the local FFA and A. R 
Kurtz, agricultural instructor, planned the event 
which this year was substituted for the annual 
parent and son banquet. 


Union Free High School Proposed at Ozau- 
kee: Plans to promote a union free high school to 
include the city of Cedarburg, villages of Grafton 
and Thiensville, towns of Cedarburg and Mequon, 
and parts of the towns of Grafton and Jackson 
took definite shape at a meeting of representative 
groups from each of the localities on December 7. 
The issue will be voted on at a referendum elec- 
tion, probably held in the spring. 


Brown Co. Teachers Hear Brazilian: Joas 
De Souza, a Brazilian who is a graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin, was the principal 
speaker at the annual dinner meeting of the Brown 
County Education association on December 13. 
He pointed out the friendly position of Brazil 
among South American nations and the educational 
progress which has been made in that country. 
In a brief speech Joseph Donovan, county super- 
intendent of schools, stressed the qualities of a 
good teacher and emphasized the importance of 
the teacher in vocational guidance. Evelyn Dem- 
enski is president of the association. 


Barr Directs Curriculum Course at Mon- 
roe: Starting on January 8, thirty-three rural, city, 
and village teachers in Green and Lafayette coun- 
ties began a university extension course in curric 
ulum planning under the direction of Prof. A. S. 
Barr of the University of Wisconsin. The meet- 
ings will be held each Tuesday night at the Green 
County Normal school 


Highland Dedicates 4th School in Century: 
The dedication of the fourth school in one hun- 
dred years of school history took place at High- 
land, lowa county, on Sunday, November 25. The 
new structure replaces the one destroyed by fire 
on March 7, 1944. Harry E. Merritt of the State 
Department was the principal speaker at the ded- 
ication services. Philip Pejza is principal of the 
school and was in charge of the ceremonies. 


Upson Returns from Navy Duty: Taking up 
his duties where he left off on July 1, 1941, Don- 
ald E. Upson was sworn in as county superintend 
ent of schools of Rock county on December 1. Mr. 
Upson was elected in 1941 and served only a year 
when he entered the navy as an ensign July 1, 
1942. In 1945 he was reelected county superin 
tendent of schools. Mr. Upson has served in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific theatres of operation be- 
sides a period of shore duty as instructor at Fort 
Empry, Calif. Lloyd Porter who has been serving 
as acting superintendent during Mr. Upson’s ab- 
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sence was appointed supervising teacher. Mr. Up- 
son received two promotions during his service in 
the navy and was discharged as a lieutenant senior 
grade. 


Swenson of Wausau Honored: On the evening 
of November 28, Carroll E. Swenson, principal 
of the Grant school at Wausau was honored by 
the teachers at a dinner party in recognition of 
his 25 years as principal of the school. Mr. Swen- 
son has been active in civic and educational af- 
fairs. 


Antigo Tells the Public: Through a series of 
articles written by heads of the various departments 
in high school and appearing in the Antigo Journal, 
the public was informed about the various courses 
offered in high school and the purpose of each. 
For the great number of parents who seldom or 
never visit the schools this is a means to let them 
know what is happening in the classroom. 


News Items from Superior STC: Prof. V. E 
van Patter has resumed his position as director of 
the McCaskill Training school. For the past three 
years he has been acting-superintendent of the 
Superior city schools Berenice Cooper was 
one of the discussion leaders at the meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English in 
Minneapolis on November 22—24. Others who at 
tended the meeting were Agnes Kirk, Dr. Max 
Molyneux, Dr. R. D. Williams, Mary Deaton. and 
Celia Carsley. Mrs. Berniece Johnson attended 
the meeting of the National Council of the Social 
Studies at Milwaukee on November 22-24. . . 
The Teachers College local WEA is planning with 
the city local and the county local WEA for a 
professional meeting some time in February that 
will serve as a partial substitute for the usual 
state meeting which had to be canceled this year. 


Sheboygan Teachers Hold Institute: Ap 
proximately 600 educators from Sheboygan county 
public and vocational schools attended the Sheboy- 
gan County Teachers institute on November 30 
at the Central High school in Sheboygan. The cen- 
tral theme was “The Enlarged Responsibility of 
the School’. Speakers for the institute included 
Dr. Willard C. Olson, director of research in child 
development and professor of education at the 
University of Michigan, Dr. S. A. Hamrin, profes 
sor of education at Northwestern university, and 
Dr. Verne C. Fryklund of Stout Institute. In the 
afternoon three sectional discussions took place 
centered around child development, guidance, and 
vocational education. 


The Maricono Makes Appearance: in No 
vember The Maricono, a student publication of the 
Marinette County Normal school, appeared in a 
new form. Previously it had been in pamphlet 
style but now has grown to a ten-page mimeo- 
graphed newspaper, containing many bits of newsy 
items about the school and its activities 


Platteville STC Notes: H. J. Schantz, recently 
returned veteran, resigned as head of the industrial 
arts department to accept a position as vocational 
counseler in the office of the United States Vet 
erans administration at Wood A trailer town 
to provide homes for married veterans attending 
either of Platteville’s two colleges has been set 
up on the old college football field. Thirty-five 
houses have been contracted for. . Inter 
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“an important contribution 


to American Education.” 


JULIUS E. WARREN 
Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Education 


TEACHER 


IN 
AMERICA 


by 


Ja cgues Barzun 


“It is not only the best of all the current 
books on the subject of ‘education’ but 
it is by all odds the best book on teach- 
ing I have ever read . . . It is humorous, 
human, intelligent and entirely civilized.’ 

Lewis Webster Jones, President, 
Bennington College. 


“A provocative account of what we are 
doing He is not flattering, but also 
he is not discouraging. The book is 


human and helpful.”"—John Erskine. 


one of the few volumes on educa- 
tion by which no intelligent reader can 
be bored. As the notices in country news- 
papers used to say, educationists and 
even educators, ‘who will communicate 
with’ Mr. Barzun, ‘will learn something 
to their advantage.’ All they need to do 
is to read his book.’’—Christian Gauss, 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


$3.00 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOK 


At all bookstores or direct from 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 6, MASS. 
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"JEEP-HERDERS”. . a fast-action story 
of Gl's and jeeps. 


"DETOUR TO DANGER”. . adventure, 
high comedy and romance 
among the pines. 


‘ "PRIMITIVE PATZCUARO”.. filmed 


in picturesque old Mexico. 
“FORTUNIO BONANOVA” singing in 


concert at the Pan American Bowl, 
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duces his lady friend to life on a farm. 
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collegiate basketball, which was discontinued at 
Platteville during the war, has been resumed this 
season. . . . Ruth Gober of the speech department 
and Cyril Grace, director of rural education, spoke 
to Richland county teachers at their convention in 
Richland Center. Miss Gober discussed ‘Speech in 
the Elementary School”. “Postwar Problems in 
Rural Education” was the subject of Mr. Grace's 
address. .. . Local WEA officers of the college 
unit are: H. C. Wilkerson, president; E. G. Har- 
rell, vice president; and Mrs. Susan Stuessy, secre- 
tary-treasurer. . . . Officers of the Association of 
Wisconsin Teachers colleges are: Milton Long- 
horn, president, and Miss Emily Francois, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


WEA HONOR ROLL 
100°%.ers THROUGH DECEMBER 24 


Bloomington, Fond du Lac, Iowa Co., Livingston, 
Marshfield, Oconto Co., Oconto Falls, Price Co., Rich- 
land Co., Tomah, Wrightstown. 


NECROLOGY 
(* WEA Member at Time of Death) 


* Marion Maxwell, 33, a teacher in the second 
grade Niagara Public schools, died in the Iron 
Mountain hospital on December 12 after a_ brief 
illness. Miss Maxwell taught at Green Bay before 
joining the staff at Niagara. 


Charles L. Hill died at Ladysmith on November 20. 
Mr. Hill has been principal of the schools at Grants- 
burg and Polk, Buffalo, and Wood County Normal 
schools during his many years in educational work. 
Ill health forced his resignation several years ago. 

Mrs. Hazel Fogelberg Smith, 41, who had taught 
in state graded schools of Douglas county for eleven 
years, passed away in St. Paul, Minnesota, Novem- 
ber 22. She was a graduate of the Superior STC and 
had attended the University of Wisconsin. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





The New Applied Mathematics, Third Edition, by 
Lasley and Mudd. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
1945. 431 pages. List $2.20. 

This third edition of The New Applied Mathe- 
matics is designed to equip high school students for 
everyday peacetime needs. The testing and learning 
program for the fundamentals of arithmetic is or- 
ganized that one group of skills is learned before 
the pupil proceeds to the next group. Recurring prac- 
tices in these skills and applied uses of the skills 
are to be found throughout the book. Many optional 
exercises provide for enrichment and for individual 
differences. The pupils are made familiar with the 
most important geometric forms and taught to apply 
them in a practical sense. The algebra includes fun- 
damental operations, formulas, and graphs. This 
well illustrated text will provide training in math- 
ematical skills that will be used in the home, in 
business, and in industry. 


Thorndike Century Beginning Dictionary, by E. L. 
Thorndike. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 
1945. 

This new dictionary is designed for use in the 
fourth and fifth grades. It represents a further sim- 
plification of the Thorndike-—Century Junior Diction- 
ary published in 1935, which was designed espe- 
cially for chldren and written in language they could 
understand. In the Thorndike Century Beginning Dic- 


tionary definitions are easy to understand and many 
illustrative sentences are included. An all-important 
contribution of the new dictionary is the inclusion of 
seventy lessons for the child on “How to Use Your 
Dictionary’’. These lessons provide for adequate step 
by-step instruction in all the necessary dictionary 
skills. After careful study of this book for begin 
ners one can only conclude that school authorities 
are ‘missing the boat’’ if this type of dictionary is 
not placed in the hands of the boys and girls for 
whom the large unabridged dictionaries are just too 
difficult. 


Moving Ahead—Sixth Grade Reader in Easy 
Growth in Reading, by Hildreth, Felton, Hen- 
derson, Meighan, and Pratt. John C. Winston 


Co., Philadelphia. 

List $1.40 

Moving Ahead concludes the intermediate reading 
program for Easy Growth in Reading. Stories, poems, 
factual material, illustrations—all are appealing and 
all are based on the findings of research and class 
room experiment. The reader is organized on a well 
balanced unit program of readiness, story and _ skill 
development. At the beginning of each section ap 
pealing informational material built upon one cen 
tral theme and planned to develop skills is presented. 
After reading the paragraphs, the child is challanged 
to read for meaning through (1) finding the main 


Illustrated in color. 448 pages. 
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tice, and fully illustrated; 
ply and meaningfully presented. 


This workbook-text with My 


tion in arithmetic, grades 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 





MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 


By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Dewey 


A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample prac- 
no further books required. 


First Number 
Book, and the new series of arithmetic textbooks for grades 3 
metic for Young America, exemplify a sound, modern program of instruc- 


one to eight inclusive. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








A year’s work sim- 
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Coming in 1946! 


World History 


SMITH-MUZZEY 
LLOYD 


Here is an up-to-the-minute book 
with a world point of view! Writ- 
ten by experts, it includes a full 
account of World War II and the 
United Nations Organization. Ex- 
cellent discussion of our Latin 
American neighbors, Russia, 
China, Japan, etc. Many top-notch 
teaching aids prepared by an ex- 
perienced classroom teacher. 
Clear, vigorous style. Vivid illus- 
trations. Your students will like 
SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: 
World History! 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16 














A new arithmetic program ! 
MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


by Robert L. Morton 

' Merle Gray 
Elizabeth Springstun 
William L. Schaaf 


For Grades 3-8 


A new geography series! 
MAN IN HIS WORLD 


by Harlan H. Barrows 
Edith P. Parker 
Clarence W. Sorenson 
For grades 4—6 
Representative 
Ronald J. Layde 


Lock Box 2 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


SILVER BURDETT 


221 East 20th St. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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thought or idea and (2) organizing materials around 
a problem. Expert artists have interpreted the in- 
termediate grade child’s own world in a style that 
brings home salient points in the text. Each illus- 
tration is a real visual aid selected for concept-build- 
ing and for teaching value. 


Fact and Opinion, by Wood, Husband, and Bacon. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 703 pages. List 
$2.20 
Fact and Opinion is a collection of nonfiction which 

has a definite purpose. It is aimed to stimulate the 
high school student (1) to make a careful examin- 
ation of values and their application, (2) to en- 
courage an active and continuing interest in prob- 
lems and situations which the student can recognize 
as being significant to him, and (3) to create the 
desire to extend understanding of these problems 
through wider reading in the directions suggested 
by the text content. The selections have been made 
to fit an objective pattern of values. For example, 
because of the increasing importance of better un- 
derstanding between the nations of the western hem- 
isphere several selections in the text deal with as- 
pects of life on the two continents. Fact and Opinion 
includes editorials, news features, reviews, digests, 
articles—the short forms which play an increasing 
part in modern literary communication; and excerpts 
and condensations—the longer forms which provide 
practice in sustained reading. 


My Third Number Book, by Clark, Baldwin, and 
Clark. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 1945. 192 pages. List 48¢. 

Since many third grade pupils have trouble mak- 
ing a change-over from wordbooks to a formal, styl- 
ized textbook, the authors have prepared My Third 
Number Book to meet this need. This new type of 
book for third-graders combines the advantages of a 
workbook and textbook. Plenty of room is provided 
to practice making figures from good models. The 
book has more space for bead frames, number charts, 
and practical work of this kind. It allows the pupil 
to work his examples and thus keep a continuous 
record of his achievement. The specific skills, con- 
cepts, and relationships which are presented are 
those of a basic arithmetic course in third grade. 
In schools where the first three grades are organ- 
ized into a primary department, My Third Number 
Book, used with My First and My Second Number 
Book will offer a complete and unified course for 
the three years’ work. 

TEACHERS KNOW ... 

(Continued from page 231) 

might buy for cash might, under suitable cir- 

cumstances and conditions, be wise reasons for 

borrowing. 

The point is that it is often wise to borrow 
and that the wise borrower is to be commended 
rather than criticised. Teacher credit unions, 
including your own Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, have done much to prove that. Their 
members are to be warmly commended for 
their thrift and their loan programs. 
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